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2 ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMERICAN... 
AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK “® ALMANAC & 1899 


Full of New and Fresh Data Upon Matters of Universal Interest, 


The plan of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND AL- 
MANAC is to make each annual volume not only intensely valuable 
in itself, but to have each one properly supplement its predecessors. 
Thus, while indispensable for daily use during the year to come, each 
number adds a volume to the ready reference library and record of 
practical affairs that should be a feature of every farm or home, office 
or factory. Duplication of matters in our almanacs for 1896, 1897 and 
1898 has been avoided, but references are made to important topics in 


those works. 

ona This Year Book does not ex- 
Facts, Not Opinions. press opinions, except upon a 
few leading reforms that American Agriculturist is doing so much to 
bring about. Its 512 pages are thoroughly indexed and articles sought 
for ean be located at once. Information of special interest is pro- 


vided for every member of the household. 
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: 


20th Century Problems. 


This department occupies many pages. It is devoted to accu- 
rate data apes the questions that will be uppermost in the 
public mind during the coming year. 

The first section of this department is devoted to important 
economic reforms advocated by American Agriculturist. Each 
of these is fully treated and the whole matter made so clear that 
all can understand it. These include: 


T 
Schools and Churches. 7°,,2¢ sured bY 
into the strong union churches and schools. The wealthy parts 
of the states must help the schools in the poorer localities. 
There is also a valuable compilation showing, facts about public 
schools, together with a list of the chief state school officers. 
The church statistics are also of great value for reference. 


® Such as for in- 
Needed Social Reforms. 320..73, (i 
labor riots, Sabbath breaking, corrupt journalism, lynching, 
selecting juries, restricting immigration, etc., ete. 


H Under this . 
Banks, [Money and Credit. faye eee 
the growth of co-operative banking is brought out very clearly; 
also the banking resources and liabilities of the United States; 
the banking power per capita by states; national bank returns; 
money in circulation; the world’s production and coinage of 
gold and silver; the foreign trade in precious metals, and the 
world’s production of gold and silver by countries. The money 
of the world, the debts of the whole country, and also the to- 
tal debts by states; and much of interest in this matter is prac- 
tically brought out by diagrams and charts. 





H The crying need of reform in direct taxa- 
Taxation. tion. Injustice of present methods. Prop- 
erty and taxes, valuation and rates-— Various deeming oma are 
othe inheritance tax at home and abroad; extent of its adop- 
tion in United States; chart of states where it is in force, ete. 


. h . 
The Free Library Movement. }22it 
ready accomplished in bringing about a new and helpful depart- 
ure in rural life.—What it means to country communities.— 
How any town can secure a free public library. 


$ $ ’ H This de - 
The Agriculturist’s Guide. ,,cns.ccar 
with facts and helps of vital interest to everyone now or pros- 
pectively engaged in agriculture, on either large or small scale. 
New data have been compiled with great thoroughness from the 
most reliable scientific and practical sources, with the aid of 
\ the state experiment stations, United States Department of 
Agriculturé, and many practical agriculturists. Elaborate ta- 
bles give, for the different sections of America, all the main 
facts about the different specialties of the field, orchard, 
garden, and hothouse—date of planting, soil, manure, or ferti- 
lizer, amountof seed, distance apart, time from planting to 
maturity, average yield per acre, range of prices, value per acre, 
ete. This table alone is worth several times the cost of the 
book. Agricultural and allied organizations, with addresses of 
secretaries and important statistics, are covered. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to the new soil culture, including chapters on 
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As an Almanac and Calendar j.'s, complete. 

Weather hints 
and charts in variety, calendars in full for a series of years forward and 
back, as well as for each month in 1899 and for every part of America— 
official tables of temperature and rainfall for all sections and seasons 
for a series of years, with original charts for each month in the various 
sections. 


Astronomy for Every-Day People. 


With charts of the heavens for each quarter of 1899 by Prof. David P. 
Todd, one of the greatest of American astronomers, who had charge of 
the government expedition to Japan in 1896 to study the eclipse of the 
sun. These charts are a new feature in almanacs, and with the accom- 
panying explanation make plain to all the position and movement of 
the heavenly bodies each quarter. 


: 


How to Conserve Moisture, Thorough Tillage, Green Manuring, 
ete. Special valuable departments are devoted exclusively to 
cattle feeding and the dairy, the horse, poultry, birds and other 
pets, and entomology. These departments are full of information 
which everyone should learn, either from perusal or have at 
hand for ready reference. 

The department 


For The Whole Family. [26.07 Ere 


household is of interest and value to every housekeeper, and to 
the young folks as well. The article on health and good living 
is especially valuable. Other interesting and valuable phases of 
this department, are buying and selling, including a Directory 
of Woman’s Exchanges, domestic weights, measures and esti- 
mates, favorite poems, sports and games, deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet, secret and fraternal organizations, etc., hunting and trap- 
ping, juvenile occupations and amusements, fancy work. 


H Under this heading are taken up 
Transportation. the subjects of wide tires, Ameri- 
can and foreign commerce, the principal railroads of the United 
States and Canada, and statistics of lake commerce. 


Politics This chapter will include as full a report of the > 
* elections as can be obtained, a list of all the © 
political officers of all the parties, and an account of the meth- 
ods of proceeding at elections; estimate of the number of votes 
in the next Presidential election ; account of past presidential 
elections by electoral and popular votes, giving returns at con- 
siderable length; political statistics of U. S. Congress; list of 
requirements of voters; forecast of the Senate in 1899, and some 
other miscellaneous matter. 


Facts About the Tariffs. {865 “3.55: 


bill) and 1894 (Wilson law).—Official data about quantities and 
values of imports, duties on same, etc., are rearranged ina 
classified comparison that makes this complex subject clear. — 
The free list, reciprocity, special features.—Canada’s new tariff 


rates in.detail. 
Thri The exhaustive collection of facts concerning 
* mortgages on farms, homes, etc., presented in last 
year’s Almanac is supplemented this year by summaries of re- 
orts gathered from hundreds of farmers throughout the United 
States and Canada, showing just how they have paid off their 
mortgages. Under this general title are also included some 
additional data concerning farm mortgages, the cause and cure 
of hard times and many valuable hints for small investors. 


: ‘ The lates 
This and Other Countries. [oi8,.3%,t93! 
mation obtainable, up to the time of £oing to press, will be in- 
cluded under this title; also much valuable and interesting 
information concerning Federal and State Incomes and Expend- 
iture, Population and Area Figures, Debts, Public and Private, 
and Our War with Spain, including valuable statistics concern- 
ing the Army and Navy. Many of the statistics concerning our 
own country are accompanied with similar figures for Canada. 
Central and South America receive considerable attention in 
the way of statistics and general information. A chapter is 
devoted to our new dependencies, containing much interesting 
historical, geographjcal and statistical information. Just what 
the — question is, is succinctly presented to the reader’s 
mind. 
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FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER FOR 1899. 


Every one subscribing to this Journal for one year, at $1.00, the regular subscription 
price, is presented, postpaid, with acopy of the above described Year Book and Almanae, 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delayfsend to’the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Buildin 
SPRING 


LD. MASS., Homestead Building. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington 


Volume 63 


A Fine Ohio Home. 





One of the most successful and promi- 
nent farmers in Mt Pleasant township, Jef- 
ferson Co, O, is George E. Scott, who was 
born 43 years ago of Quaker parentage and 
has always lived on a farm even when 
teaching school for a few years. He was 
married 19 years ago and moved to Maple 
Valley farm shortly afterward. He is so 











GEORGE E. SCOTT. 


well satisfied with the farm that he pro- 
poses to end his life in the country. 

Mr Scott has written more or less for 
agricultural papers for a number of years, 
and is a valued member of the Ohio state 
institute force. He lectures mostly on 
dairying. His beautiful home as shown in 
the illustration is of his own making. The 
house was built 18 years ago and is sur- 
rounded by maple trees, hence its name. 
The latch string is always out to his friends 
and they are sure of a glad welcome. He 
insists that to his wife is due the credit 
of making his home attractive. 

He has been engaged in dairying for 
over 15 years, most of the time making his 
own butter and selling it to private cus- 
tomers at 25c per lb the year round. Four 
years ago, however, he superintended the 
construction of Mt Pleasant co-operative 
creamery and since then has placed all 
his milk there for manufacture. He has 
always been a member of its board of di- 
rection and is now business manager. He 
keeps pure bred or high grade Jersey cows 
and 16 lbs of their milk make 1 lb of but- 
ter. The cows are fed on grain the year 
round and are well cared for during the 
winter. 

The creamery, shown in the illustration 
on page 693 of last week’s American 
Agriculturist, is a two-story building and 
the milk and cream are handled by gravity. 
The building contains 1800 ft of floor space. 
The boiler room, engine room, churning 
room, cooling room and refrigerator are in 
the basement. The upper story contains the 
weigh room and large room with separator, 
receiving vats, cream and skim milk vats, 
office, etc. To the left of the building is 
an icehouse. The plant cost $3000. Last 
July this creamery through the U S de- 
partment of agriculture shipped a consign- 
ment of butter to the British market. Ow- 
ing to the fact that a very small. percen- 
tage of water was required the butter only 
scored 93 points, but it compared very fa- 
vorably with other American shipments 
when treated in the same way. When the 
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butter went on the market, it looked much 
better than some that scored higher. The 
strong home demand has taken all the but- 
ter from this creamery at top prices, hence 
but little attempt will be made to export. 
The creamery now has an expert business 
manager, and butter is made that satisfies 
the most particular and discriminating 
trade. 


A Boom for the Sutton Beauty. 





This apple is being recommended in al- 
most extravagant terms, this winter by a 
number of prominent and experienced hor- 
ticulturists, in their talks before New 
York and New England institutes. But 
when orchardists and farmers areadvised to 
plant the Sutton Beauty to the exclusion 
of the time-honored Baldwin, it is going 
too far. The Baldwin, like other fruits, 
varies in quantity and quality with soil, 
location and care. We should hesitate to 
advise the setting of Sutton on lands where 
the Baldwin thrives to perfection. A good 
Sutton is a better apple than a poor Bald- 
win, but it is a question whether the mar- 
ket would esteem it as good as the best 
Baldwin. We do not decry the Sutton 
Beauty, but we would not sanction discard- 
ing the Baldwin. 

EXPERTS ON THE SUTTON BEAUTY. 

Mr S. D. Willard, N Y: It is a good 
looking apple and a good eating one. We 
must spray most kinds, but Sutton needs no 
spraying for blight diseases. The foliage 
seems almost perfect. I have known it to 
sell at $4 per bbl when thinned to produce 
size and appearance. I thin out when ap- 
ples are about the size of large walnuts. 

Mr J. H. Hale, Ct: You have gone all 
over the country to find new varieties, 
you people of N E, and have 
neglected for forty or fifty years the 
best kind of them all, originated in the state 
of Mass, the Sutton Beauty. I quite in- 
dorse what Mr Powell says of it. One reason 
why it has not been widely disseminated, is 
because it is a slow grower in the nursery, 
while Baldwins are much more profitable 
to the nurseryman. 

Mr O. B. Hadwen, Worcester Co, Mass: I 
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have known it for 50 years, having lived 
only a few miles from Sutton, the town 
where it originated. It was brought to the 
exhibition of the Mass horticultural society 
at Boston in ’47, by Mr Waters of Sutton. 
The wise committee of awards called it a 
Hubbardston Nonesuch, greatly to the in- 
dignation of the originator. About 18 years 
ago I grafted some of my trees with it and 
sent scions to N Y nurserymen, which was 
probably its first introduction in other 
states. It has met with greater favor in N 
Y than here in its home, where it is not ap- 
preciated as it should be. It is an upright- 
growing tree, and great bearer, the apples 
hanging in ropes. In ’96 some of my trees 
bore 10 bbls each. It requires pretty liberal 
cultivation to make a good tree. The tree 
must be well fed and have good care. 

Prof S. T. Maynard, Mass: The Sutton 
Beauty is one of the best and most beauti- 
ful of commercial apples. It has been little 
grown and must be tested here for a longer 
time before we can tell whether it is to be 
recommended for general cultivation. 

A NOTED HORTICULTURIST’S VIEW. 

George T. Powell: Sutton possesses all 
the good points of the Baldwin, is 200 per 
cent better in quality, is equally as beauti- 
ful in appearance, and as productive, a bet- 
ter keeper, a hardier grower and more 
thrifty, will stand more neglect and is so 
resistant to insect and fungous pests as to 
require no spraying. Its appearance and 
quality will knock out the beautiful Ben 
Davis from Missouri, in our eastern mar- 
kets, or the Baldwin in the English market. 
Rightly manage and properly fertilized, a 
Sutton orchard will bear every year—mine 
does, but I am careful to thin it out at blos- 
soming time so it won’t overbear. With 
such an apple, consumption can be vastly 
increased as our people learn its high qual- 
ity. This old variety has not been under- 
stood. I would plant it to the exclusion of 
the Baldwin. 





Very Little Protein or muscle forming 
material is found in the woody or older 
portions of fodder plants, the greater 
amount existing at the point of growth and 
in the seeds. 
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MAPLE VALLEY FARM, HOME OF MR SCOTT 





Plan for Forest Reservation. 
PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN, 





If we admit that forestry is profitable it 
is desirable to develop the best plan of for- 
est reservation, a system which would at 
the same time insure the personal interest 
in the forests themselves by the people of 
the district and all the direct and indirect 








Fig 2. 
ARKANGEMENT OF FOREST RESERVES. 


Fig 1. 


benefits to agriculture which the forest 
could give. Were it desirable to reserve 
one-half of the good tillable land in forests, 
then with homesteads of a quarter section 
each the reservation of alternate 40 acres 
would enable the forests to most complete- 
ly protect the farming lands and at the 
same time place the wooded acres so as to 
make the least danger from the spread of 
forest fires, as shown in Fig 2. 

Should it be practicable to reserve only 
one-quarter of the tillable land in forest 
areas, then with quarter section home- 
steads the reservation which would secure 
the most equitable distribution cf forest in- 
fluence and leave the woods themselves at 
least danger from fire would be to reserve 
the northeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter and the southeast quarter of 
the northeast quarter in the north 
half of every section, and the southwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter and the 
northwest quarter of the southeast quarter 
of the south half of the same section, as 
shown in Fig 1. 

Then if systematic forestry is at all 
worthy of encouragement by the state, one 
simple method of doing so would be to make 
certain requirements of the owners of the 
land, and as a compensation for these re- 
quirements exempt the forested areas from 
taxation for a period of 20 to 40 years as 
seemed most desirable, on condition that 
the requirements are fulfilled. Such a sys- 
tem would decrease the cost of the forest 
crop, which is necessarily large on account 
of the great length of time required to 
bring it to maturity. 





The Cottontail Pest in Australia. 





The ability of the Australian farmer and 
flockmaster to make the most of an unde- 
sirable condition is witnessed in the turn of 
affairs in dealing with the rabbit pest inthat 
island continent. Lugubrious accounts are 
heard yearly of the devastation to field and 
plant life, generally by the millions of rab- 
bits, resulting in enormous loss of sheep 
through the widespread destruction of 
range and pasture, not to speak of damage 
to growing crops. Vast sums of money have 
been paid in the endeavor to eradicate the 
pest, and the government long had a stand- 
ing offer of 25,000 pounds sterling for a prac- 
tical plan along this line. But all in vain, 
and to-day finds rabbits as great a source 
of loss to agricultur® as ever. 

Considering the situation, it must be with 
a grim satisfaction that the Australian 
farmer has turned a portion of his yearly 
energy into trapping and slaughtering the 
rabbits for profit, enormous quantities now 
going to ocean steamship refrigerators, to 
take a place in the food markets of Europe. 
England is now buying annually 30,000,000 
Ibs of rabbits, paying therefor some $2,500,- 
000, forming quite an item in her food bill. 
Some people go so far as to prophesy that 
the time will come when the Australian 


r-hits will prove a competitor of no mean 
p..,- “Vers to our splendid beef, pork and 


FARM AND FOREST 


mutton. But this is scarcely probable. 
Those who thus argue seem to lose sight of 
the fact that while showing a positive in- 
crease, business of this character has long 
been worthy of note, England buying as 
much as 10 to 15 million pounds annually, as 
long ago as the late 80s. In 13 years total im- 
ports into the U K included 203,000,000 Ibs 
rabbits (annual average 15,600,000 lbs) worth 
22 million dollars. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





In the federal census of 1890, a separate 
schedule for every man or woman who own- 
ed or worked a farm was used by the enu- 
merators in this vicinity. Every product of 
the farm was listed and as accurate infor- 
mation obtained as possible. The trouble 
was with the farmer. Some would refuse 
to answer the questions, fearing it would 
conflict with their statements to the asses- 
sor. Others thought the census was a 
scheme of the board of trade at Chicago, or 
other attempt to take advantage of the 
farmers in some way.—[W. H. Ross, Union 
Co, Iowa, 





We are depending too much on legislation 
and other outside influences to control con- 
ditions which we have in our own grip.— 
[Prof W. H. Jordan. 





I have advertised in your publications, 
which have brought me an endless amount 
of inquiries for seed potatoes.—[E. L. 
Cleveland, Jr, Aroostook Co, Me. 





I am mad. I have just come back from a 
largely attended farmers’ institute. There 
were several professional lecturers present. 
Their talk was on the usual subjects that 
have been threshed over and over at our 
institutes and most of it was theory 
instead of practice. There was very lit- 
tle time for discussion. A neighbor of mine, 
who has had long and successful experience 
in feeding ensilage, got on his feet to state 
his practical results in opposition to the 
speaker’s theory. My neighbor is not a 
ready talker, and because he did not have 
the gift of gab, he was laughed down by 
the speakers on the stage and the presiding 
officer made no effort to draw him out. 
Now, I think one great object of these meet- 
ings should be to encourage discussion and 
bring out statements of experience by prac- 
tical farmers. The manager of an institute 
ought to be an adept at doing this in such 
@ way as to give confidence to those who 
are not used to speaking in public, but have 
a valuable experience to narrate. We don’t 
want too much kid gloved business about 
these institutes. They are for the farm- 
ers and ought to be so conducted.—[H. L. B. 





The time devoted to study at agricultur- 
al colleges is too short to admit of complete 
practical training. Such training can best 
be acquired at a farm conducted on busi- 
ness principles.—[Prof W. H. Jordan. 

scientist 

Sowing Spring Wheat—c. P. Z., Dela- 
ware Co, Pa: As spring wheat has a much 
shorter time to mature than winter wheat 
it requires a dry, well-prepared and fertile 
soil, so that the grain may be sown as early 
as the season permits. Whenever favorable 
the land should be plowed the preceding 
fall. When sown early the wheat rarely 
suffers from the attacks of the fly, as it at- 
tains a size and vigor beyond the reach of 
injury before it appears. 





Large Farms; Large Farmers—There is 
too much small farming. I do not mean 
farming of a few acres, but farming in a 
small, mean, insufficient way. Too many 
small farms have small farmers. I believe 
in large farms or small farms, according to 
the ability of the man, but it takes a hun- 
dred acre man to conduct a hundred acre 
farm, and a thousand acre man to conduct 
a thousand acre farm.—[Prof Brooks, Am- 
herst Agricultural College. 








THE HANDY MECAANIC. 


Trolley Wire on the Farm. 


J. A. NASH. 





On all farms, there are many heavy loads 
to be carried. The work can be greatly 
lightened by the use of a trolley wire. This 
I have tested thoroughly and will attempt 
to describe it. Set near the well a solid oak 
post 41, ft high in the ground and brace 
it firmly as in Fig 1. Set another near the 
house, then set other posts at intervals of 
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FIG 1, 


6 rods along the line, two feet to one side of 
a direct line between the end posts. These 
are constructed as indicated in Fig 2. Bore 
a hole through the upper end and through 
it pass a No 9 galvanized iron wire, which 
attach to a rachet tightener. With this lit- 
tle device, the wire can be tightened if it 
becomes slack. Attach to the intervening 
pests a 2-ft hardwootl board, a, and thor- 
oughly brace it with a piece of the same 
material, 6. Stretch the wire between the 
two end posts and raise it to its place on 
@ of each intervening post. Cut a slight 
notch for the wire to rest in. We then have 
f? 


af 
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FIG 2, 


a direct line from the well to the kitchen 
door, or from the barn to the feed lot, or 
any other points between which it is neces- 
sary to carry loads. 

Next I made a car out of a bit of pine 
board 12 inches long and 3 in wide. In this I 
inserted two common window sash pul- 
leys, screwed another board to the edge of 
and at’right angles to the first, and fasten- 
ed a strong hook on the inside of the last 
board to hang the water pail on. This ex- 
tended far enough so that the pail swung 











under the center of the wire when the pul- 
leys rested upon it. 

This little car was then pushed up against 
one of the boards, a, supporting the wire 
and which I called a bracket. With a keen 
knife the board was cut out on each side 
of the wire until the pulleys would freely 
pass the bracket. It worked like a charm. 
The car ran freely. A ten-year-old child 
thought it play to run a heavy pail of water 
from the distant well to the house, and 
when the soft water at the house gave out, 
the family wash boiler was hung by heavy 
cords to the little car, and the family wash 
water “ran up hill.’”” The cost of this line 
for material was the trifling sum of $1.30, 
wire posts, braces, pulleys, etc. 

This device can be used for many, many 
things besides carrying water. Run a line 
to the woodpile. Attach a light platform 
by means of a pair of small barn door hang- 
ers in place of the sash pulleys, and the wood 
can be easily dropped into the’ wood box. 
The uses to which this simple device can be 
put are many. There is, or should be, about 


every farmer’s house and outbuildings, reg- - 


ular routes over which loads, more or less 
heavy, can be easily moved by means of the 
trolley wires. Through the center of a large 
garden a wire could be stretched, and ap- 
ples, potatoes, etc, run directly into the cel- 
lar, and if one were a bee man, he could 
use it to bring honey to the honey house 
and carry his bees into the cellar. If the 
wire is on a level a child can move more 
than four men can with wheelbarrows or 
hand carts. There is no theory about this. 
It has been thoroughly tested. 

For a trolley to carry ordinary loads a No 
9 wire will do, but if it should be necessary 
to move loads of half a ton or more, it must 
be larger. A small wire rope would probably 
then be needed. One car can be made to an- 
swer for several lines, and if the load is not 
heavy, it can be changed from one wire to 
another, by letting the wires cross each 
other, and fastening them securely together 
by small wire wound over the two at the 
erossing. I have a line of this kind where 


loads of 50 or 100 lbs are daily carried over 
@ wire that crosses another at right angles. 
The car is small and easily switched from 
A turn in the wire 


one wire to another. 
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0G HANGER READY TO BE STORED. 
could be readily made by taking the re- 
quisite number of feet of steel barn door 
track, securing the wire firmly to each end, 
bending the track to the desired circle and 
securing it to strong posts in such a man- 
ner as to stand the strain. 

To construct the car, f, Fig 2, take a 
Piece of 2x4 or 4x4, d, 4 ft long, secure two 
ordinary barn door pulleys or hangers, g, to 
this a few inches from the ends, so that it 
will swing under the wire and run clear of 
the bracket at least one inch. On under 
side of this piece securely bolt at each end 
a piece of hard wood 14%4x3 in and 2 ft long, 
e, Fig 2. In placing this piece, hang the 4x4, 
d, on the wire by the pulleys, g, and mark 
the center of e and bolt at right angles to 
d, so that the center shall be on dotted line 
h. Unless the car hangs with the center 
under the wire it will not work properly, 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


but will hang one-sided. Now cut two pieces 
of dressed barn siding 1x12x4 ft for bottom 
of car, four pieces of same 18 inches long 
for ends (placed vertically). Nail one end 
of short pieces to e with strong wire nails 
and in the angle formed by ends and bot- 
tom nail a piece of 1x2 hard wood. Put on 
the sides, paint it and you have a piece of 
farm machinery that will save you many 
times its cost in a year and can be built by 
anyone of ordinary ingeruity with a few 
tools. 





For Hanging Dressed Hogs. 
FRED W. BRISTON. 





I have seen a number of devices for hang- 
ing hogs at butchering time, but none of 
them pleased me very well, as all are too 
complicated. The hanger shown in the ac- 
companying illustration I have found ser- 
viceable and at the same time very simple. 
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COMPLETED HOG HANGER. 


The material needed consists of two 4x4 oak 
poles, aa, 12 ft long, two oak fence posts, ce, 
two 2x4 scantlings, bb, as long as the fence 
posts, two boards one foot wide and four 
feet long, dd, a pole to be used as a lever 
about 12 feet long, with a chain and large 
hook at one end, and 20 ft of rope. 

One end is placed against the side of some 
building. The seantling, 6b, are spiked in 
position and the cross piece, d, securely fas- 


-tened. Set the posts, ce, three inches in the 


ground and bolt on the board, d, near the 
top. Lay on the poles, ae, and the hanger 
is ready for use and it will support 10 to 13 
hogs, according to size. After the hogs 
are scraped they are slid along to the end 
of the table under the hanger, the hook on 
the chain attached to the gambrel and the 
carcasses hoisted in place. They can be 
moved along until the hanger is full. 


rr 
Special Breeds—Good feeding and good 
care make all grades of live stock more pro- 
ductive and valuable. But even then the 
better bred stock will show to the best ad- 
vantage. Select some special breed and 
give it your best care and you will get more 
pleasure and profit from it than by trying 
to make a success of several breeds at the 
same time. Very often failure is due only 
to the mistake made by persons who at- 
tempt several branches of the live stock 
industry at the same time. Select a special 
breed and follow it up for a number of 
years and you will succeed nine times out 
of ten.—[Lewis O. Follo. 





Prof Conn on Butter Flavor—The dis- 
coverer of the famous butter culture germ 
for giving the June flavor to butter, Prof H. 
W. Conn, has been lately traveling in the 
dairy districts of northern Europe. He 
says that the germ butter culture is exten- 
sively used, especially in Denmark, where 
dairying has reached a very high scientific 
development. In his opinion the excellence 
and great reputation of this famous dairy- 
ing region are owing to the high grade of 
the average product. The Danish butter 
may be relied upon in English markets for 
uniform excellence. Although the best of 
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it is perhaps no better than the best butter 
from other countries, there is on the other 
hand very little that is below the standard 
of excellence. Prof Conn does not regard the 
use of the germ or bacterial butter culture 
as necessary to a high grade flavor, but 
says that our best dairymen in this country 
attain just as good results with the use of 
Amount of Seed Wheat Per Acre—The 
quantity of seed depends upon the size of 
the grains, and consequently the number 
per bu, and upon the fertility of the soil. 
The plants will tiller.more upon fertile land 
than upon that less fertile. The quantity of 
seeds varies from 3 to 5 pks per acre, 





a culture or starter made from cream. This 
American method is much cheaper, and the 
only objection is the difficulty in securjng 
uniform results. 
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At the New England 
Conservatory, includ- 
ing room, board, etc., 
all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or 








college if preferred. 
Send for illustrated 
booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls 
have earned, through 
us, a complete mu- 
sical education. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
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The Baby Primrose. 


The primrose genus furnishes several of 
the most charming and useful house and 
garden plants in cultivation. In its various 
species, which are widely distributed 
throughout both hemispheres, there is a di- 
versity of habits and growth hardly ex- 
celled in any other genus. While some of 
the best known species have been in cul- 
tivation for centuries, new ones are discov- 








PRIMULA FORBESI. 


ered and introduced from time to time. The 
latest of them, the Primula Forbesi, or 
Baby Primrose, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Its blossoms are very dainty and graceful, 
not quite one-half inch in diameter, and of 
a pleasing rose color, with eye or center of 
pale gold yellow. They are borne in tiers 
on erect and delicate stems ten to twelve 
inches long, and remain in bloom for sev- 
eral weeks, fresh buds opening from day to 
day. For cut flowers they are particularly 
valuable on account of their great staying 
qualities. The plants begin to bloom when 
quite small and continue to throw up dozens 
of flower spikes from a dense clump of 
foliage. The plant requires about the same 
treatment as the Chinese primrose and will 
thrive in any cool house or ordinary win- 
dow garden, Those who have grown this new 
plant are enthusiastic in praise of its good 
qualities, and consider it one of the most 
desirable introductions for many years. 





Brussels Sprouts and Kohl-rabi. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





Among other good things of the earth 
which should be, but are not, in every 
farmer’s garden are Kohl-rabi and Brus- 
sels sprouts. “he one should precede and 
the other follow cauliflower and broccoli. 
Kohl-rabi, if rightfully managed, will fill 
the gap between early and medium peas. 

As they are a quick-growing crop a con- 
stant succession may be had throughout 
the season. The bulbs are ready for use 
when about the size of a fair-sized onion. 
On the contrary an entire seascn is needed 
in this latitude to perfect Brussels sprouts. 
This vegetable from an English point of 
view is the elite of the cabbage tribe. 

Few plants adhere more rigidly to the 
calendar; the heads, which are something 
under a golf ball in size, are never ready for 
use before November. To be up to that date 
the seed must be planted early in May. I 
read somewhere that June was early 
enough for sowing the seed, consequently 
when IL last saw the fine row of piants in 
my garden (before the blizzard of Nov 26) 
they were pretty much all brussel and no 
*prout. Only one meager gleaning had 


v hetted our appetites for this really deli- 
cous vegetable: but we have great expecta- 
tions when the January thaw overtakes us. 
For hardiness they excel all other known 
vegetables, keeping through the winter in 
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outhouses, where everything else would be 
ruined. As a market crop they are sold by 
the quart. 

The slow-growing popularity of vegetables 
out of the ordinary line is due, I think, 
somewhat to the supposed difficulty of 
growth, but more largely to the fact that 
horticulture and vegetable cookery do not, 
as they should, go hand in hand. ' There are 
a dozen fine meat and pastry cooks to one 
who can do justice to the wealth of the 
garden. Kohl-rabi, for instance, has the 
consistency of a turnip, with the flavor of 
a cauliflower, but is a poor substitute for 
a good turnip, if cooked like one. Specific 
directions for both vegetables are as fol- 
lows: 

Kohl-rabi—Pare, slice thin, boil in salted 
water until tender (about 20 minutes), serve 
with cream sauce. Kohl-rabi may also be 
used as salad, with mayonnaise dressing. 

Brussels Sprouts—Peel off the outer coat- 
ing of leaves, soak for a time in salted 
water, boil tender and serve with drawn 
butter. 

It is a curious fact that the disagreeable 
odor arising from the boiling of this class 
of vegetables increases in intensity from the 
mal-odorous cabbage to the Englishman’s 
ideal, reaching the sublime in the Brussels 
sprout, the most delicately flavored of all. 
Much of this feature may be obviated by 
the use of a small oil stove on a piazza or 
anywhere where it can be screened from 
the wind. A good steamer may also be 
used to advantage. 

<écidimammgiiliiimata ates 
How to Underdrain the Orchard. 
J. J. W. BILLINGSLEY, INDIANA. 





Locate drains midway between the rows 
of trees. The depth of the drains should 
be from four to five feet, not less than four 
and as much deeper as the outlet and con- 
venience will allow. The tile snould be two 
or three sizes larger than would be neces- 
sary to use in ordinary land draining, to 
give aeration to the soil, and not be liable 
to obstructions from small _ roots. If 
the drains are midway between the rows 
and as much as four feet deep and laid with 
five or six inch tile, the roors of the trees 
will not likely reach the drains in sufficient 
numbers to seriously affect the drainage. 
The deeper the drains, the deeper the roots 
will penetrate the subsoil. If the drains 
were eight feet deep the earth midway be- 
tween the drains and directly under the 
rows of trees would be affected as deep as 
seven feet, in a few years’ time, and the 
roots of the trees will penetrate as deep as 
the subsoil is drained within a reasonable 
limit, say ten feet, possibly more. Trees 
so deeply rooted are the better secured 
against injury from the extremes of the 
weather. With the sufficient underdrainage 
of a fertile, retentive clay soil, the intelli- 
gent orchardist with persistent energy is 
master of the business. 





Self Pollination in Orchards—The past 
season has been a good one to study the 
subject of self pollination in orchards, and 
of the need of insects to supplement this 
work. It was true through all the New 
England and middle states, that here and 
there a variety was in full bearing, where 
the failure of the apple crop was otherwise 
complete. Throughout central New York 
the Porter, and the Twenty-Ounce Pippin, 
and the Ribstone Pippin were full of fruit, 
although affected by curculio and fungus. 
There were scattered orchards, also, that 
were bearing full crops of Baldwins, Green- 
ings and Spys, while neighboring orchards 
were entirely without fruit. This seems to 
have been the result either of keeping bees, 
or of having the trees very close together 
and low-limbed, allowing insects to work 
sharply between the almost continuous 
showers of last May. In my own orchard I 
had thirty hives of bees and a full crop of 
Astrachans, Baldwins, Spys, Kirklands, and 
haif crops of other sorts: while adjacent or- 
chards were without any crops of 






























The subject is well 
worth studying. While low-growing trees 
have the advantage noted above, they 
have the disadvantage of allowing the try- 
peta fly to work all summer. This pest is 
far worse in cool shade, and it is rapidly 
getting to be our worst apple enemy. It 
works all through the warm weather, lay- 
ing its eggs under the skin of the apples, at 
all stages of growth. So far, we have no 
remedy discovered, except to pick up and 
destroy the dropping fruit. This should be 
done for other reasons, and in a general way 
to prevent the spread of all sorts of in- 
sects.—[E. P. Powell. 


winter fruit. 





The Pear is one of the profitable orchard 
fruits, but I should add that the list of va. 
rieties adapted to the wants of the commer- 
cial orchardists is very limited. The 
Bartlett, Bosc, Winter Nelis and Kieffer 
are among those that pay best. The latter 
as a canning fruit seems to be growing 
constantly into favor, and whatever is 
not required to meet the wants of the can- 


‘ning factories, finds ready sale in the city 


markets. They are grown cheaper and sold 
higher than most of the other varieties.—[S., 
D. Willard, Ontario Co, N Y. 





Tomatoes in Peat and Ashes—At the 
recent horticultural exhibit in Hartford, Ct, 
some excellent tomatoes were shown by the 
New Haven experiment station, which had 
been grown in a soil of coal ashes and peat. 
This rather unpromising mixture proved es- 
pecially suited to greenhouse conditions, 
where plenty of heat and moisture are sup- 
plied. Tomatoes were finer thus grown 
than those in the same exhibit grown in or- 
dinary soil. The object in using this mix- 
ture is to discourage the growth of the 
minute worms which cause root galls and 
weaken the tomato plants. 





The Satsuma Plum has been, I think, 
greatly undervalued by fruit growers. It is 
slow to come into bearing and the color 
is poor. In every other respect it is a splen- 
did fruit. It is a good keeper and suits 
customers best of all varieties for canning, 
No one who has ever had the Satsuma 
plum canned will want any other variety 
in that form.—[J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 





Practical Enlargement of Old Barns~ 
It is quite a common practice to build low, 
shed-roofed additions to the sides of barns 
when it is desired to secure more room. 
This gives the desired addition of ground 





floor space, but does not secure added stor- 
age room that co1'd be secured as well as 
not, and at almost no added cost, were the 
additions made according to the plan sug- 
gested in the cut. Here the roof is extend- 
ed down over the addition without a break, 
making a better looking building and one 
much more serviceable than by the com- 
mon plan. The space in the tops of the ad- 
ditions opens into the scaffolds, or the sec- 
ond floor space of the old barn, and gives 
so much more added storage capacity. 





Vaccine Treatment for Blackleg—Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1898, blackleg 
vaccine was distributed freely by the bu- 
reau of animal industry, the demand hav- 
ing greatly increased. More than 355,000 
doses have been distributed and the losses 
from blackleg have been reduced from an 
average of 10 to 20 per cent to less than 1 
per cent. 


















“sOde’’ to Our Christmas Supplement. 


MRS D. H. W. 





Why, Sarah Ann! Come here to me! 

This does beat all I ever see! 

A nat’ral colored, nat’ral born, 

Full-blooded A 1 Brown Leghorn. 

Why, goodness gracious! Sarah, dear, 

This beats the one I raised last year! 

I never had sich a surprise 

As when this feller met my eyes. 

When I first see him, don’t ye know, 

I half expected he would crow. 

Where did I git him? Goodness me! 

Out er this paper, can’t ye see? 

They say “prize winnin’,” guess that’s 
right. 

I’ll frame him ‘fore termorrer night. 

An’ now ye hear me, Sarah Ann, 

T’ll match him next year if I can. 


An Improved Brooder. 








About a year ago this paper published a 
diagram of a homemade brooder that in 
actual practice has given splendid results. 
The one who devised that brooder has this 
year changed the interior arrangement a 
little, which will make its working still 
more reliable and effective. 

The cut shows the lamp below a sheet of 
iron that securely shuts off the lamp cham- 
ber from the space above. Bed the sheet 
iron in white lead to make it air tight. 
Above the sheet iron is a floor of matched 





OF BROODER,. 


DIAGRAM 


stuff, and in the center is a five-inch drum 
opening into the space between the floor 
and the sheet iron. Around the top of the 
drum are openings that let the hot air out 
into the brooder. Now comes the improve- 
ment. 

The top of the drum formerly extended 
out from it some two or three inches. It 
now extends out for 10 inches all around the 
drum and from the outer edge a flannel 
curtain is hung, inclosing a circular space 
with the drum in the center. The curtain 
is ‘slashed’ up every three inches. Within 
this curtain will be the warmest place in 
the brooder. It will always be warm in 
there. If it becomes too warm the chicks 
will go outside the curtain. The addition 
of this inclosed hover renders it practically 
impossible for the chickens to be chilled or 
overheated and makes a very excellent 
brooder into one that cannot well be im- 
proved. 

The dotted line shows where the cover 
can be placed for an inside brooder. If it 
is to be used out of doors it must have a 
sloping cover. Put two lights of glass either 
in the cover or in Opposite sides. 





Profitable Cross Breeds—One man tells 
this story of his hens: He keeps 52 and 
these hens averaged the entire year three 
dozen eggs a day. For the benefit of those 
who would like te know what breed of hens 
produced this record I will say that they 
were not a pure breed. There had been 
considerable experimenting and aiming .90 


get good layers, large bodies and yellow 
legs, maturing early and comparatively 
hard: A eross was made between the 


Browa Leghorn hens and the Golden Wy- 
andot.—[Rose Seelye Miller, 





Lazy Hens No Good—It is better for a 
man to work for his living and work agrees 
with poultry as well as it does with men. 
A hen that is allowed to get lazy never 
pays her board. 





Brief Replies—Mrs E. M. and _ several 
others: White Holland turkeys are kept by 
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Fred Grundy, Morrisonville, Ill, and B. H. 
Westlake, Syracuse, Ill.——G. W. B., your 


chickens with swelled heads, etc, have 
roup. See article in issue of Dec 17. 





Economy Henhouse—This style of hen- 
house is for those who have the timber and 
@& saw mill where they can take the logs 
and get them sawed in %-in boards, ¢, and 








BOARDING THE FRAME. 


make the house while boards are green, 
when they will bend easy. On the ground 
place two sills, @ a, and between and above 
them on posts fix two plates, b b, at de- 
sired hight or according to length of board. 
Board as shown in sketch, two layers, 
breaking joints. Paper between layers, out- 
side or both, as to warmth desired. When 
well seasoned, take out posts and plates if 
you like and you have a house that can 
easily be kept clean of cobwebs. Put win- 
dows in the ends.—[A. M. Williams, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Good Living 


Whelesome Food, 
Healthy Appetite, 
Perfect Digestion,— 


These constitute the foundation for health and 
happiness. Without good appetite and good 
digestion, all the luxuries of wealth and plenty 
are of little worth. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cre- 
ates an appetite, tones and strengthens the 
stomach and gives it power to digest food. It 
has brought happiness to many a home by cur- 
ing dyspepsia. It is constantly curing stom- 
ach troubles, and to tired, discouraged and 
suftering men and women it is giving the 
physical vigor and vitality which are necessary 








for the best success in life. Get only 
3 2 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 


Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Sheep Prospects Bright. 


I see no reason why there is not a good 
prospect before the sheep raiser. I believe 
that business should be encouraged and ex- 
tended, by those farmers who will take hold 
of it and mean business. Half-hearted work 
here will not pay any better than in any 
other business. I would not advise farmers 
to put all the resources of their farms into 
the production of sheep. I should very much 
dcubt keeping up the fertility of our farms 
stocked wholly with sheep. [William L. 
Grover, in Maine agricultural board bulle- 
tin. [The grain we feed our stock adds much 
to the value of the dressing, and sheep will 
not bear as heavy rations of that the year 
aroqund as cows. I have had no experience 
with pure breeds. My flocks are all grades, 
but I doubt if I should have done any bet- 
ter with pure breeds. If I lived near a good 
mutton market I should try for the mutton, 
for we are pretty sure of a good wool crop 
on good mutton sheep. 

As to the prospect of success in raising 
hothouse lambs, there are a great many 
things to consider in answering that ques- 
tion properly. You cannot raise hothouse 
lambs in a cold storage barn, neither from 
scrub sheep, and one must be willing to put 
in some night work if the occasion demands 
it. Judging from my own experience in the 
last few years, I think it the best paying 
business I can do. I have sold twins in mar- 
ket that have netted me over $20 per pair. 
I shear my sheep from the middle to the 
last of April. Fat sheep are never much 
troubled with ticks. I have never had any 
scab and but very little sickness in my 
flock, I feed my sheep good quality of hay 
(clover if possible) up to lambing, then 
grain them, giving small rations of shorts 
and corn meal, or oats and corn meal, and, 
after a little while, linseed meal. I mix the 
above kinds in equal proportion by weight, 
and feed my lambs all they will eat, keep- 
ing it before them day and night. I have 
had no experience with roots or ensilage., 
Clover and some mixed hay should be fed 
for a change after lambing. I 
feed my sheep their grain dry, and give 
them all the warm water they will drink 
morning and night. 


How Can We Develop Bacon Hogs ? 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 





We can soon secure bacon types with the 
common breeds. When the bacon idea 
was first noted in Canada, Berkshires were 
numerous in Ontario and none argued so 
strongly against the innovation as the 
breeders of Berkshires. But when they 
saw that the incoming tide was not to be 
resisted, they set to work modifying the 
form of their favorites, and with the result 
that to-day in Ontario the Berkshire pig 
goes far to meet the bacon ideal, and yet it 
retains its grand feeding qualities. 

All the existing breeds are not equally 
well adapted for such  transformat'‘on. 
With some of the_ short-bodied, short- 
limbed, thick-set and early maturing breeds, 
transformation would be slow. With these 
it would probably not be wel to try to 
make the change. Such are the small 
Yorkshire, the Essex and the Suffolk. With 
their easy feeding qualities and their early 
maturity they would seem to have another 
mission to fulfill,-that is to say, the mission 
of supplying the local trade with quick 
grown, tender, handy weight pork. The 
change can be much more quickly made 
with the middle breeds, as the Berkshire, 
the Poland-China, the Duroc-Jersey, the 
Cheshire and the Victoria, and also with 
that large breed, the Chester Whites. But 
with these it cannot be made with equal 
dispatch, since some of them are consider- 
ably nearer to the bacon form now than 
others. But with any of them a wonderful 
change could be made in a few generations. 

The change will be made by selection in 
oreeding, and second, by feeding and man- 
agement. The breeder must first consider 
the ideal which he is seeking, that is to say, 
a pig long and deep in body. but only mod- 


LIVE 


STOCK 


erately wide. He wants a moderate length 
of head and neck and limb and much qual- 
ity and strength of bone. He wants an 
abundance of hair of ‘medium fineness, 
whatsoever the breed. He wants more of 
length in the coupling of a female than in 
the coupling of the male. The first are a 
safeguard against delicacy and hard feed- 
ing qualities, and the second is an aid to 
the sow in all the processes of maternity. 
He should avoid equally excessive length 
and narrowness of coupling and the oppo- 
site of these. He should look for even lines 
and much of smoothness of outline in both 
sire and dam. And as length of body in- 
creases a gentle arch of the back should 
increase also to give it the requisite length. 
Having thus secured his ideal, let his selec- 
tion within the breed be most rigid and 
consistent. 

Suitable feeding and management mean 
first, that the swine shall be grown chiefly 
on nitrogenous foods; second, that they 
shall be fattened on foods both nitrogenous 
and carbonaceous, and third, that they 
shall be given a due amount of exercise 
during the period of growth and of fatten- 
ing. Good nitrogenous foods are the milk 
of the dam, skimmilk and pastures of 
grass, clover, alfalfa, rape and vetches, 
with shorts, oats, barley, corn and peas as 
adjuncts. The milk of the dam will be ob- 


AND DAIRY 





cut hay is best for the dairy cow, not only 
because it contains more protein than that 
cut late, but because its aroma and flavor 
make it more palatable to the cow. The ap- 
petizing effect from the early cutting and 
careful curing of all forage crops increases 
their feed value for milk production. Fresh- 
ly harvested and freshly ground grain are 
the mest palatable to the dairy cow and 
will give best results: Dairymen who grind 
feed should grind often, as grain that has 
lost its freshness is not the best relished by 
the cow. 

Often the dairyman has a large quantity 
of coarse, rather unpalatable, rough fod- 
ders, such as corn fodder and overripe or 
slightly damaged hay, which he must feed, 
and has only a limited quantity of choice 
roughness to feed with it. In this case, best 
results can be secured by giving the more 
palatable roughness in the morning or with 
the grain night and morning and feeding 
the poorer roughage as the last feed at 
night, to be eaten at the cow’s pleasure 
during the night, or else put in racks in the 
yard for midday meals. Palatable feed in 
the morning gives a contented cow through 
the day, and this contentment brings more 
milk. 

When several kinds of feed are given it 
is usual to throw them together into the 
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tained by feeding such foods as bran, 
shorts, oats ard field roots, with a fair pro- 
potion of barley or corn and oil cake. 
Carbonaceous foods include corn, barley 
and peas as grains, and some field roots, 
pumokins and oil cake may be used as the 
nitrogenous complement. Peas alone where 
they can be successfully grown make a 
good fattening food. But in the corn belt 
‘he chief fattening food must be corn. 

The swine must have suitable exercise. 
This, in addition to keeping the pigs healthy, 
creates muscle. Of course the exercise they 
get in the pastures will be sufficient. The 
fattening period accentuates the streaking 
in the bacon, and if, while the animals are 
being fattened, they can get some exercise 
the meat will be firmer than if such exer- 
cise is absent. But there is another way of 
getting bacon quickly, that is to say, by 
introducing sires of the Improved York- 
shire and Tamworth breeds and crossing 
them upon the short-bodied sows that 
abound everywhere. 





Appetizing Rations for Cows. 





A variety in the ration makes the feeds 
more palatable, inducing the cow to eat 
@ greater quantity and yield more milk. 
Whatever makes the feed taste better or 
makes it more enjoyable to the cow in- 
creases its value for milk production. Barly 
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manger and let the cow eat at will. This 
method does not secure the highest milk 
yield. [Bulletin 81, Kansas experiment sta- 
tion.] You do not want your soup and _ pie 
served together on the same plate, and 
neither does the cow like this method of 
serving her food. If all the feedstuffs for a 
meal are thrown together, the most palat- 
able are eaten first. In separating and 
eating these, the others are “mussed”’ over 
and when the cow comes to eat them, they 
do not taste good and she will noteat enough 
to produce the greatest milk yield. Weliketo 
feed our most palatable roughness and give 
this just before the milkers go to their 
meal. When the milkers come back from 
eating, the cows have finished their first 
feed and the less palatable roughness can 
then be given them. It will not then have 
been slobbered on, and will be better rel- 
ished and more of it eaten. This method of 
feeding requires time and care, but it pays. 

If the cows are given their rough feeds in 
racks out of doors, it will pay to put feed 
in these racks often, so that the feed will 
be clean and appetizing. Mangers, feed 
troughs and racks should be kept clean and 
fresh from old, soiled feed, both as a mat- 
ter of health and because the food in a 
clean manger smells and tastes better. The 
dairyman’s rule should be to harvest feed 
in its most palatable form and give it to the 
cows in the most appetizing manner, 











A New Extra Early Grape. 





A fairly good, very early grape has been 
a desideratum. Heretofore the Champion 
has been the principal one grown, but its 
quality is so poor that it has been a damage 
to the vineyardists. Anyone who buys a 
basket of Champions, and attempts to eat 
them, is apt to be so disgusted with their 
poor quality that he forswears grapes for 
the remainder of the season. Our engraving 
forming American Agriculturist’s frontis- 
piece this week illustrates a new 
grape which is as early as the earli- 
est, if not the earliest itself, and which 
apparently meets all requirements. It 
originated with Mr W. B. Brown, New- 
burgh, N Y, who has named it “Brown’s 
Seedling.’ It is a deep black grape, of good 
size cluster, good average sized berry, and 
very sweet. It is productive and hardy, 
and if largely grown in the place of Cham- 
pion, it would no doubt prove a boon to 
grape growers as well as consumers. 





A Ilidwinter Glance at Cheese. 





Now that the holidays are over and the 
new year thoroughly inaugurated, dealers 
look for increased activity in cheese. The 
market has assumed a very firm position 
and holders with choice to fancy lots of 
full cream are independent in their attitude 
and inclined to ask more than the regu- 
lar market for any considerable quantity. 
Special selections of autumn made cheese 
are salable around llc p lb in New York 
city. Cold weather interferes somewhat 
with shipments, yet the movement in the 
aggregate is liberal. 

In his report of the season’s business at 
Utica, Sec Gilbert says a total of 188,- 
437 boxes were handled during the cheese 
year, May to Nov inclusive. Applying the 
average price per lb, 7.42c, this shows a 
value of ’98 cheese of $838,921. The busi- 
ness as a whole was considerably short of 
"97 when 230,473 boxes were handled at a 
higher average price of §8.24c. The ’98 
average price named was the lowest on rec- 
ord, even worse than the year ’79, which 
for many years stood as the worst example 
of depression, with an average price of 
8.23c. Sales at Little Falls were 166,137 
boxes at an average price of 7.44c; sales in 
"97 were 172,139 boxes at a general average 
price of 8.28c. Sec Gilbert attributes the 
falling off in the output and sales of cheese 
at Utica and Little Falls compared with 
earlier years largely to the changes in the 
dairy business. Prior to ’95, milk stations 
were only beginning to invade the terri- 
tory occupied by cheese factories, but in 
the last four years the business has been 
enormously extended and factories have 
suffered in consequence. ‘“‘The decreased 
consumption of cheese abroad,” says the 
report, ‘‘and the excessive growth of cheese 
making in Canada have made sad inroads 
upon the business in this country, so that 
if the same amount of cheese were pro- 
duced here now as formerly the markets 
would be glutted with stock and prices 
would probably be lower than they have 
ever been yet. Looked -at in this light, 
milk stations have proved a blessing to 
dairymen because they have made a mar- 
ket for surplus milk.”’ 


Basket and Question Box. 








Branching Endogens—Mrs L. M., New 
York: It is not true that asparagus is the 
only monocotyledonous or endogenous 
genus which contains species with branch- 
ing habit. Several aloes, yuccas, cordylines 
and other kinds of endogens are branching, 
and assume quite tree-like proportions. 


Apple Seedlings—D. R., Roane Co, Tenn: 
There is a great deal of difference in the 
Shape and size of seeds, even in one and 
the same apple. In a small way it may be 
well to select for sowing only large and 
well developed seeds, but in commercial es- 
tablishments this is not practicable. The 
idea that round seeds will invariably pro- 
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duce the same variety is pure imagination, 
and is not based upon experience and facts. 
Whether the seeds planted are round or 
flat, short or long, or any other shape, not 
one in a million will reproduce exactly the 
same variety. 





Kainit for Oranges—F. A., Lake Co, 
Fla: Oranges for their best development 
require a considerable amount of potash, 
especially in the light, sandy soils of Flor- 
ida. Kainit contains about 12 per cent of 
real potash and constitutes a valuable fer- 
tilizer for oranges. Potash thickens and 
toughens the rind of the fruit and thereby 
improves its shipping quality. Many of the 
most successful orange growers in Florida 
hold that the best flavored fruit comes 
from the judicious employment of the best 
high-grade commercial fertilizers. 


Fresh Green Cut Bone contains the ele- 
ments to make strong hens, vigorous chicks 
and lots of eggs. Bones are a cheap feed 
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and cut up fine and run through any clean 
and well oiled bone cutter, they make a 
tempting ration which is relished by all 
fowls. Fine cut bone resembles hash meat 
in fineness, is thoroughly digestible and will 
make more eggs in winter and spring than 
anything on the market. Bones are strong- 
ly nitrogenous, so build up the frame, 
strengthen the bone, develop the muscles 
and the lime-they contain makes a strong 
shell. Bone cutters may be obtained in 
many sizes and styles and if kept in clean 
condition, the bones can be cut easily by a 
child. Among the cheapest in first cost 
andin repair is Mann’s bone cutter, reg- 
ularly advertised in these columns by F. 
W. Mann Co of Milford, Mass. Those who 
are not experienced in the feeding of bone, 
or who do ot appreciate what a profitable 
use is thus made of green bone, should send 
for Mann’s circulars, which are free to all 
who mention seeing his ad in American 
Agriculturist. 
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Commission Charges on Country Produce. 
The new year opens with general activ- 
ity among commissien dealers in perishable 
farm produce at aN leading cities. The 
use ef refrigerater cars and the proper ap- 
plication of heat im ordinary box cars 
makes it possible to ship such goods as po- 
tatees, onions, apples, etc, during the mid- 
winter season of lew temperatures, and 
storage facilities are now neariy every- 
where ample. Rates of commissions and 
other toKks upon farm produce so:d in cities, 
such as cartage, storage, etc, have shown 
no material ‘change during the past year. 
In aecompanying tables we publish cur- 
rent rates at a number of leading cities. 
Rates of commissien ferm a subject for 
much discussion just now by brokers and 
commission merchants, many of whom 
argue that on account of the lower prices 
prevailing the last few years, higher rates 
of commission should be charged for hand- 
ling goods. Competition, however, regu- 


ACTUAL COMMISSIONS CHARGED FOR HANDLING. 


N.Y Bos’n Phila Cin Chic 8 Fran 

% % % % % % 

Butter, 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Eggs, 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Poultry, 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Hides, 2%,@5 5 5 5 5 2%4@5 
Apples, 10 8 5@10 10@15 10 8 
Oranges, 10 10 10 10 10 8 
Small fruits, 10 10 10 10 10 a 
Dried frets 5@10 + 5@10 5 10 5 5 
Potatoes, 10 5@8 7@10 3c bu 5@10 5 
Onions, 10 8 T@l10 10 10 5 
V’g’ tables, 5@10 5@8 10 10 10 8 
Veals, 5 5 5 5 2@3 
Wool, lc lb tclb 5 — tlelb . 2% 


lates these charges, and while the figures 
quoted in our tables are nominally asked, 
in a great many instances concessions are 
made, especially when lots of considerable 
size are handled. 

While no particular change in commis- 
sion or cartage charges has been made at 
Chicago and St Louis the past year or 
more, there is no question but individual 
houses, usually the weaker ones, make cer- 
tain cuts in the rates in order to attract 
business. At Cincinnati, car lots of pota- 
toes, apples, onions, turnips, etc, and ship- 
ments from ass’ns usually pay 7 per cent 
commissions and in some cases only 5 to 6. 
There is always a charge for drayage from 
railroad depot or steamboat landing to 
warehouse unless goods are sold on track. 
All Cincinnati houses charge cartage. Po- 
tatoes and onions in bulk are handled from 
track. Cabbages in car lots in bulk are 
charged at varying rates, some houses 
making $6 to 15 per car, no drayage in either 
case. In such eastern markets as Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston, rates are much 
as they have been for a year or two. 
CARTAGE DEPOT OR DOCK TO WAREHOUSE, IN CTS 


NY Bos’n Phila Cin Chic SFran 
Butter, tub, 3@5 5 3 —_- 6 
Eggs, case, 3@5 4 38@7 3@5 3a5 5 
Poultry, pkge, 5@10 + 5@10 5a8 3@5 3@5 25 
Hides, 100 lbs, 3 2h@4 i0 — 4a6 2%@3 
Apples, bbl, 5 5 5@T & 345 5@s8 
Oranges, box, 4 3 4@5 2@3 Yad + 
Dr’d fr’ts, 100 Ibs, 5 has 10 — — 2%@3 
P. tatoes, bu, 2%@z% 2 2@2\, — l1@2 2h 
Onions, bbl, 5 5 -- 2 3@5 2% 
Veg, pkge, 5@7% 5@8 3@10 5 2 
Veal calves, ea, 10 10 — 38@5 2%4,@4 
Wool, 100 lbs, 3@5 _ 5 — la2 4@5 





Our European Trade in Field Seeds. 





Depending so largely upon European 
markets to absorb the surplus of grass 
seeds from year to year, the present and 
prospective wants of England and the con- 
tinent have their direct bearing upon our 
own markets, especially with prices as low 
as they have been this fall and winter. 
Always an important producer, the Euro- 
pean crop of grass seeds proves only a mod- 
erate one this season. In portions of Ger- 
many there is an apparent shortage, while 
other parts of the continent have secured 
fairly good yields. 

In response to inquiry recently made by 
this journal among leading European 
dealers and importers, their replies show 
variance of opinion, yet in the main 


indicate that there ought to beacontinuous- 
ly fair to good demand for American clover 
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and alsike. Well posted correspondents at 


Hamburg, Germany, write us that crops 
this year have been belew an 
average in Eurepe, stoeks of Eurepean 


grown seeds reduced and that as a result 
more or less American will be wanted in 
spite of some carried over from previous 
crops. ‘‘We believe that sooner or later 
Europe must take recourse to imports from 
your side of the water,” they write; ‘‘to 
what extent it would be difficult to fore- 
east, but at all events it must grow to some 
importance and thus strengthen the situa- 
tion. The market is a healthy one in Ger- 
many, and if your farmers will not unduly 
rush their stocks, pressing them on the 
market, clover seed prices are estimated 
to advance.” A correspondent in Belgium, 
on the other hand, writes that the market 
in that country is somewhat depressed, 
expressing the belief that the harvest was 
not so bad as first thought with the final 
outturn splendid in quality even though 
quantity short; but considerable amounts of 
old seed still on hand. He writes that red 
clover seed can be bought cheaper at pres- 
ent in Europe than in the U S8. 

A most important distributor of Amer- 
ican grass seeds, Stettin, Germany, has 
held liberal stocks from previous crops, 
serving to depress the market for the time 
being. But with these now approaching 
exhaustion, it is fair to anticipate a better 
demand during the next few months, prin- 
cipally in high grade seeds, as most of the 
shown samples of American red _ clover 
failed to prove satisfactory to German 
dealers. There is little chance for trade 
with France because that country imposes 
a duty equal to $2.75 per 100 Ibs, making 
it practically prohibitive. Timothy seed 
is not so important an article for European 
wants as clover and alsike. The trade in 
the last named is always an important one 
and might be much larger were the quality 
of the seed always up to the European re- 
quirements. English dealers expect to im- 
port freely from the U S and Canada and 
express the opinion that Germany will also 
do this. Prominent London dealers write 
us they anticipate’ a decided improvement 
in the demand for clover seed in Jan and 
that stocks are not heavy, with the proba- 
bility of fair purchases of timothy. 

EXPORTS OF GRASS SEEDS. 
{Millions of pounds.] 


Year ended -——Clover—— —-Timothy—~ 
June 30 Lbs Av val Lbs Avval 
SP csciscas BS 6.0¢ 2.7 3.4¢ 
SEE siapsseanco 6.1 10.2 3.1 
Se kictxcnneey ee 7.7 16.7 3.4 
err Terr ee 7.8 11.9 4.3 
1895 oe 22.9 9.3 4.9 5.6 
1890 . 26.5 6.6 11.1 4.2 
1885 17.7 8.6 3.8 4.1 


> 
Go 


*Four months only, July 1, ’98, to Oct 31, ’98. 
ee ae 

Canals and Freight Rates—New York 
canals, including the Erie, carried to tide 
water last year only 1,178,000 tons freight 
against over 2,000,000 tons the previows year 
and 4,067,000 tons as long ago as °80. This 
remarkabie falling off in the business of the 
Erie and tributary canals in recent years 
must be ascribed almost wholly to the 
sharp competition afforded by the railways. 


The downward tendency in water transpor- , 


tation rates from tme Great lakes, includ- 
ing Chicago and Duluth, to New York has 
made its impress on the railway lines and 
on lake and rail freights until these have 
also reduced their tariffs materially. The 
Soo canal connecting Lake Superior with 
the lower lakes has showrf a remarkable 
gain meanwhile. In ’80 the freight tonnage 
was 1,735,000 tons and in ’97 nearly 19,000,000. 





A Michigan Bean Center—This is the 
banner county of the state, and, I think, of 


the U S in the production of beans. The 
annual crop is about 250,000 bu. The erop 


of ’98 was somewhat short of the previous 
year, and about 65 per cent of it has been 
sold and distributed. Farmers still hold 
some 25 per cent of the crop and moderate 
amounts are in dealers’ hands.—[O. E. 
Packard, Eaton Co, Mich. 
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INSECT PESTS. 


Insect-Destroying Plants. 





Physianthus albens is a moth-catching 
plant. The former United States consul at 
Auckland became much interested in the 
cultivatien of the different speeies of Physi- 
anthus and trained them up tke trunks of 
the apple trees with the idea that the flow- 
ers would catch the cedlin moths. Large 
numbers of the moths thus caught were 
sent to the United State entomolegist, L. 
O. Howard, and were carefully examined. 
There were many noctuids and pyralids 
among them, all undoubtedly mere or less 
injurious in the larval state, but no codlia 
moths. The plant is undoubtedly of value 
in the way of capturing injurious insects, 
but this value has been exaggerated. No 
doubt the majority of moths caught in this 
way are either males, or females which 
have already laid their eggs. 

The action of the flower is entirely me- 
chanical. The calyx is deep, and the nec- 
tar is placed in its base. Attracted by the 
sight and powerful perfume of the nectar, 
the moth penetrates into the calyx and 
pushes forward its proboscis to get the 
food, but before it is able to do this it is 
seized between two lips or jaws that guard 
the entrance and Kept a prisoner until it 
dies. 





Kerosene for Scale—Opinions as to this 


remedy differ widely. The second year’s 
work with at Cornell leads H. P. Gould 
to these conclusions (Bulletin 155): 


Pure kerosene is likely to seriously injure 
peach trees even when they are perfectly 
dormant. A 20 per cent mixture of kerosene 
can probably be safely used on the peach 
at any time, but a stronger mixture can- 
not always be so applied. Apple trees do 
not appear to be as susceptible to the ac- 
tion of kerosene as peaches; in some in- 
stances clear kerosene did not harm them. 
There seems to be little, if any, danger to 
apple trees from a mixture containing 50 
per cent or less of Kerosene. Very conflict- 
ing results are often obtained from the use 
of kerosene. Kerosene is especially likely 
to cause injury if applied on other than a 
bright sunny day. Im our experience a 20 
per cent solution (1 part oil to 4 parts 
water) is harmless to plants and destruc- 
tive to insects, even to the San Jose scale. 





Harlequin Cabbage Bug—This is one of 
the worst garden pests. The full grown in- 
sect is about half an inch long, with a 
hard shell, brilliantly spotted. It is a sap 
sucker, puncturing the staiks and leaves, 
then sucking out the sap. The insect is 
particularly fond of cabbage and turnips, 
working upon them both in the spring and 
autumn and is especially destructive to 
these plants when they are shooting for 
seed. About the only effectual method of 
getting rid of the pests is to pick them off 
by hand. They are not affected by poisons, 
and turkeys and chickens refuse to eat 
them. It pays to destroy the first brood at 
any cost, even to the loss of the early crop 
of vegetables. 





Agricultural Experiments in Alaska— 
This work, undertaken by the department 
of agriculture, is in direct charge of Prof 
Cc. C. Georgeson with headquarters at Sitka. 
Experimertal planting of 100 varieties of 
vegetables, grasses and forage plants has 
been made in the vicinity. Seeds have also 


been distributed in various other localities 
and arrangements made for co-operative 
experiments. A silo for the preservation of 


native grasses will be built on a farm néar 
Juneau. Reservations of land have been 
made near Sitka and on Kadiak island for 
experimental purposes. 





The Imp of Industry is the way raw cot- 
ton is characterized by Sec S. N. D. North 
of the nat’l ass’n of wool. manufacturers. 
This magic fiber, be says, shows itself ca- 
pable of transmutation into a semblance of 
silk, or wool or flax, "defying the publie to 
detect the difference. 





Farming in Porto Rico. 
DR GEORGE G. GROFF, MAJOR U 8 A. 





Porto Rico contains almost one million 
people. They are an intelligent, laborious, 
peaceable people. Under American rule, 
and with good and wise laws, their needs 
will soon be greatly enlarged. At present, 
they import all their lumber, flour, rice, 
lard, codfish, materials for clothing, leather 
and also petroleum, candles, onions, cabbage, 
apples, soap, potatoes, hay, oats, butter, 
white beans, all iron tools, agricultural and 
other machinery, and furniture. There are 
no forests on the island; all the lumber the 
people use must be imported. 

Except Indian corn, no grain is raised. 
Wheat flour now pays an import duty of 
$4.40 per barrel and yet all use wheat bread. 
Rice and codfish, with the home-raised 
plantain, are the main articles of diet among 
the poor. Neither cotton, hemp, nor wocl 
is produced, hence all clothing material must 
be imported. Except that they go barefooted 
the people are decently dressed. Most of 
the leather used is now imported from 
France and Spain. No butter is produced 
on the island. Hogs are abundant, but as 
they are never fattened, no lard is produc- 
ed. Petroleum is now worth a dollar a gal- 
lon, and yet it is used. Candles are tne 
common means of illumination, and all 
come from Spain. Soap also comes from 
Spain, none being produced on the island. 

Natives are very fond of Irish potatoes, 
apples, cabbage, butter, white beans and 
onions, all of which are now imported and 
find ready sale. All hay and oats, also all 
other food for horses and mules, except 
green grass are imported. No iron or other 
metal is produced on the island, hence all 
tools, machinery, etc, consisting in whole or 
part of iron must be imported. All first- 
class furniture is imported; also all crock- 
ery, hardware, glass, drugs, carpets. 

Can it be doubted that a million people 
living on one of the most beautiful and 
most fertile spots on the face of the earth, 
needing all of the above articles, and being 
industrious enough to earn the money to 
pay for them, will not create an important 
demand for American products? 

What have these people to offer in ex- 
change? They produce now sugar, tobacco 
(equal to the best Cuban) and coffee. They 
are ready to produce in addition all kinds of 
tropical fruits, as oranges, limes, lemons, 
bananas, etc, cocoa, cocoanuts and a hun- 
dred other fruits. They can also produce 
winter vegetables at a time when no por- 
tion of the states can grow them [except 
southern Florida.] 

The above is a plain statement of exist- 
ing facts in regard to our new territory. 
We have much more to gain than“to lose 
by taking it into our nation. Unrestricted 
trade with Porto Rico will be a boon to the 
American farmer. If the Philippines and 
Cuba offer as many advantages, then we 
Surely enter upon an era of prosperity. 

Ponce, Porto Rico, Dec 12. 

we Dr Groff overlooks the destruc- 
tion of out domestic sugar and tobacco in- 
dGustries and the competition with our fruit 
and vegetable growers, which would more 
than offset the advantages, he claims, espe- 
cially as tropical people are notoriously 
small consumers of imported produce, 





Binder Twine for Next Season should 
not prove expensive now that interruption 
to trade with Manila is ended. Since the 
close of the war with Spain, receipts and 
Shipments of hemp at Manila have 
noticeably increased, greatly disturbing 
speculators who were more than willing 
to corner th¢ irarket. Prices are still very 
much higher than a year ago, but by the 
time the next harvest is at hand there is 
little reason to doubt the supply will be 
normal. A sharp competitor of Ma- 


niia hemp is sisal hemp which comes from 
Mexico and is employed extensively in mak- 
ing binder twine. 





TOPICS OF THE TIM 
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The Great 


Swamp-Root, 








Kidney Restorative and Healer. 





ITS MARVELOUS SUCCESS IN ALL KIDNEY, BLADDER 
AND URIC ACID TROUBLES. 





To Prove The Wonderful Merits of This Great Discovery Every 
“American Agriculturist” Reader May Have a Sample Bottle 
Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





What your kidneys need is a gentle, sedative, healing, tonic influence, 
that will soothe their irritability and gently regulate them. 
The only thing that will do this is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-RKoot, the ideal 


Kidney Restorative. 


It used to be considered that only urinary troubles were to be traced 
to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all constitu- 
tional diseases have their beginning in the disorder of these useful 


organs. 
What more ry ? 
The Kidneys filter the blood. 





When they don’t, your whole body must 
suffer. 

This, then, is the cause of all the diseases 
which arise from poisonous blood—from 
blood which fails to nourish. 

Sick kidneys. 

To cure yourself, cure your kidneys with 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
restorative, which may be purchased of any 
druggist in fifty-cent or one-dollar bottles. 
You may have a samp!<z beitle free. 

Dr Kilmer & Co, of Binguamton,  Y, 
will send you tree by mail, postpaid, 2 sam- 
ple of this famous kidney: remedy, by which 
you may test its virtues for such disorders 
as kidney, bladder and uric acid diseases, 
and urinary troubles, obliged to pass water 








frequently night and day, smarting or irri- 
tation ir. passing, brick-dust or sediment in 
the urine, «cnstant headache, dizziness, 
sleeplessness, nausea, vomiting, indigestion, 
nerveusness, hysteria, skin trouble, anae- 
raia, Bright’s disease, backache, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, bloating, irritability. worn-out 
feeling, lack of ambition, loss of flesh, 
sallow complexion. 
A boc telling more about it sent free. 


The great discovery, Dr Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is so remarkably successful that onr 
readers are advised to write for a free sam- 
ple oottle and te kindly mention American 
Agriculturist, when sending their ad- 
dresses to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, 
N Y. 
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AMERICAN, 
_AGRICULTURIST, 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New ersey. Sespar™ 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and t 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Sabscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
peer. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
8 
ce 








paid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 

ved up to January |, 19€0; 7 
and so on. Some time is required after money is receiv 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
chan:ed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers shonld be sure to give their old as 
well as their new a:iciresa, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al] foreign countries 
$2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 


Feb. ‘00. to February 1, —_ 
be 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Latayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
merits in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 7, 1899. 











“The father of the agricultural colleges” 
will be remembered as long as time en- 
dures. Senator Morrill was one of the old 


standbys that the republic can ill spare. 
— 


God speed the new year, but let man do 
his part to make it a happy and prosperous 
one. We always like to wish our friends 
good health for the new year. Without 
health, it is an uphill road to happiness and 
true prosperity. The farmer’s family should 
be the healthiest of people, and usually they 
are, but how few of us appreciate what a 
blessing perfect health is! 

escalate 

Promptly with the new year, our Ameri- 
can Agriculturist year book and almanac 
for 1899 is ready for mailing, whereas last 
year it was considerably delayed. We are 
sure that this book for ’99 will more than 
satisfy everyone who pays the regular price 
of 50c for it, while it is given outright to all 
who subscribe to American Agriculturist for 
the ensuing year. Our advertisements have 
teuched upon only a few of the vast variety 
of constantly useful and instructive points 
in this new book. It ought to be on every 
farmer's table, and consulted by every 
housewife and by every boy and girl. Sure- 
ly, there is no excuse for ignorance on any 
of the manifold phases of farm or household 
life and citizenship when so complete and 
up-to-date a volume as this is given with 
every subscription to American Agricultur- 
ist. 





One reason why farmers’ boys don't go 
to college more generally is because the 
college year cuts into both ends of the 
farmers’ busy season. The national grange 
has taken up this matter and at its late 
meeting asked that the agricultural col- 
leges provide full four years’ 


course of 


EDITORIAL 


winter terms—October to April. This de- 
mand is not to be confused with the three 
months’ winter course in agriculture now 
offered by some institutions. The idea is 
that the present course of study can be so 
rearranged as to give three-fourths of the 
number of working days now included in 
the college year during the five or six win- 
ter months when farmers’ sons have leisure 
to attend. The project is certainly worthy 
of careful attention. It is only one mani- 
festation of the intelligent interest in edu- 
cational matters expressed by the grange 
and other farmers’ organizations. 





Our Garden Competition. 





It meets with a cordial response. Already 
our own prize offer of $250 in gold has been 
more than matched by other prizes, aggre- 
gating $528 in value, contributed by seeds- 
men, nurserymen, fertilizers and implement 
manufacturers, etc. As the garden con- 
test has hardly yet been announced, and is 
not yet widely known, it looks from this be- 
ginning as though the list of prizes might 
run up to several thousand dollars in value, 

Certainly it is our purpose to make the 
American Agriculturist garden contest of 
1899 a power in encouraging everyone to 
have a good garden. The plan, fully de- 
scribed in our Dec 24 issue, also the few and 
simple rules printed Dec 31, show that the 
scheme is well designed to interest each and 
all who have ground enough for a garden. 

Let it be distinctly understood that the 
prizes are not offered for the biggest yields 
or the biggest stories. Observe well the 
object sought: Prizes to be awarded to the 
records and reports which show most clear- 
ly and accurately the methods pursued, and 
the receipts and expenses of the garden, ir- 
respective of whether the result is a profit 
or a loss. The competition is not to show 
who makes the most profit or who can tell 
the best story of gains in gardening. The 
idea is to bring out clearly and _ truth- 
fully the actual product and return from the 
farm garden, village garden or market 
garden, and the methods pursued. A report 
that shows a comparatively small profit 
may be so much more accurately kept and 
clearly presented as to win a prize over a 
slovenly or careless record that apparently 
shows a large profit. Thus any section and 
all competitors are put on an equal footing, 
prizes going to the reports that give the 
best and most accurate insight into the 
whole proposition. 

In addition to the $250 in gold offered by 
American Agriculturist, all interested in 
promoting such an effort are invited to con- 
tribute. All such contributions will be duly 
entered on the prize list and frequently 
printed in all editions of American Agricul- 
turist, in form like this: 

PRETTY LAKE NURSERIES, 

Holland Co, Plymouth, Ind, con- 

tribute choice nursery stock, to 

be selected from their catalog, 

and to be divided into prizes as 

The Editor thinks will best pro- 

mote interest in the garden com- 

petition, to the value of........... $150.00 
THE BOWKER FERTILIZER 

CO, Boston and New York, if 

Bowker’s garden fertilizer is 

used exclusively at the rate of 4 

ton on every % acre (or 10 lbs 

to every 100 sq ft), offer fertilizer 

to the value of................3.+. $100.00 
THE MAPES FORMULA AND 

PERUVIAN GUANO CO, Charles 

V. Mapes manager, 143 Liberty 

street, New York city, contribute 

without restrictions.............. $50.00 

Besides the various trades that will be 
directly and substantially benefited by this 
contest in no way can state, district or 
local agricultural and horticultural soci- 
eties, farmers’ clubs, grange fair associa- 
tions, etc, do more to promote gardening 
and intensive culture than by offering 
prizes in this competition. We shall be glad 
to hear from anyone interested, and to cor- 
respond with him freely. Let us all unite 





to make this a mighty impetus to the gar 
den everywhere. 


_—— ee 
The colored supplement to our Christ- 
mas number, of a prize-winning Brown 
Leghorn, photo engraved in its natural 
colors direct from the bird, itself, has at- 
tracted the attention of all lovers of poul- 
try, breeders and others throughout the 
country. They all seem to be enthusiastic 
over it. J. T. Campbell says: “It is grand.”’ 
One of the largest poultry fanciers and 
breeders in the United States says: “It is 
the best thing I have ever seen.” An ex- 
tensive manufacturer of incubators and 
poultry supplies speaks highly of it and of 
the value of American Agriculturist as 
an advertising medium for those interested 
in poultry and concludes: “You seem to 
lead where others only follow.” The fact is, 
poultry culture has become one of the great 
industries of America and deserves the ful-< 
lest attention and the most liberal encour- 
agement. The new year promises to wit- 
ness an even greater interest in this poul- 
try business than heretofore. The demand 
for thoroughbred fowls was never so keen 
as to-day. Thousands of farmers and other 
thousands of village people are waking up 
to the profit there is in improved breeds of 
poultry. Artificial incubation has been re- 
duced to a science and the demand for in, 
cubators and other poultry supplies has as~ 
sumed enormous proportions. Market poul- 
try and eggs are commanding very good 
prices and the consumption more _ than 
keeps pace with production. The poultry 
business is not overdone and is not likely to 
be. It is safe to say that it returns a 
larger income on the capital invested than 
any other branch of agriculture. Many ex- 
perts in this line have been kind enough to 
say that the poultry department of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is worth more to them 
than any of the exclusive poultry journals, 
while our advertisers of poultry, eggs, incu- 
bators, feed cutters and other poultry sup- 
plies invariably report that their advertise- 
ments in our columns pay them handsome- 
ly. We have room for more, however, and 
also take pleasure in giving our subscribers 
every possible information about the poul- 
try industry. Ask and ye shall receive. 


the 
ap- 
We 





A scheme to organize into a trust 
leading flour mills of the country has 
parently fallen through, as tt should. 
have yet to see what good would be ace 
complished by any such combingtion, ex-~ 
cept money profit to a coterie of capitalists 
imbued with the spirit of Wall street, wi'l- 
ing to jeopardize the interests of the many 
for the gain of the few. It goes without 
saying that one of the first moves of the 
trust would be to eliminate much of the 
competition among wheat buyers, some- 
thing which could not other than inure 
against a wholesome market for this im- 
portant product of the farm. Following 
this would be an effort to push up the price 
of flour, in its turn harmful to the great 
world of consumers outside of wheat grow- 
ers. There is no necessity of a flour trust. 

eonipigueiiiaiaiadaabidais 

Politics or no politics, there is that in the 
story of the president’s southern journey 
which warms the heart and makes us a 
happier people than we ever were before; 
Mason and Dixon’s line erased from the 
map and old and bitter foes in each other’s 
embrace. Our reunited country is a spec- 
tacle for the world at this New Year’s sea- 
gon. No partisan policy or maneuver has 
brought it about. It is one of the fruits of 
the Spanish-American war, aided by the 
hand of time. 





One fact is patent to the mind of every 
intelligent observer, and this is, that fruit 
of every name and nature is wanted by 
some one, and that its consumption is rap- 
idly on the increase. Nor will the demand 
for it ever grow less, but will keep pace 
with the growing intelligence of a rapidly 
increasing population.—[S. D. Willard, On- 
tario Co. N Y. 








Grasses Need Nitrogenous Fertilizers. 
PROF C. 8S. PHELPS. 





Extended experiments at the Connecticut 
station show that grasses differ from many 
other crops in the readiness with which 
they respond to the use of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. While clovers and other legumes 
seem to be able to gather much of the ni- 
trogen they need from natural sources, the 
true grasses must be supplied with nitro- 
gen in the manure or fertilizer, in order to 
give much increase in yield. Thus there is 
a two fold value in the experiments. In 
the first place they show that the grasses 
call for the use of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and that very little increase of crop is to be 
expected from mineral fertilizers alone. 
They indicate that where the farmer uses 
stable manure, which contains relatively 
large quantities of nitrogen, on his grass 
crop, he is following a wise practice, and 
that by the liberal use of manures or fer- 
tilizers rich in nitrogen he may increase the 
crop two or three fold over what would be 
obtained where no nitrogen or no fertilizer 
was used. 

They indicate further, that the increase 
in yield is not the only advantage obtained 
from the use of nitrogen in the fertilizer. 
As protein is the most valuable of the food 
nutrients contained in feeding stuffs, it 
becomes important that the farmer should 
adopt every means available for increasing 
the supplies of this material produced upon 
the farm. This he may do to quite a de- 
gree by the use on the grass lands of ma- 
nure from well-fed stock, or by the pur- 
chase and use of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia,—tankage, dried blood, fish 
waste, or other forms of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. The percentage of protein in the 
crop may thus be increased as much as 
three to five per cent above what is ob- 
tained where no nitrogen is used as fer- 
tilizer. 

The yields where mineral fertilizers only 
were used were but very little better than 
where no fertilizer was applied. The in- 
crease where the nitrogen was applied 
nearly always corresponded with the 
amount of nitrogen used, whether the ni- 
trogen was from nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia. The increase, however, was 
not as great where the larger quantities of 
nitrogen were applied. The best financial 
returns, an average gain of $3.60 per acre, 
were obtained from the use of 320 Ibs of 
nitrate of soda per acre in addition to the 
minerai fertilizers. 

Where mineral fertilizers were used 
without the addition of nitrogen, there was 
a decided financial loss, while in all cases 
except one, where nitrogen was used with 
the mineral fertilizers there was a financial 
gain. The increase in yield obtained from 
the two forms of nitrogen was nearly the 
same, although the financial gains were 
considerably better with nitrate of soda 
than with sulphate of ammonia. The smal- 
ler gain is accounted for by the higher cost 
of the sulphate, the nitrogen in this form 
being reckoned at one cent per pound 
higher than that from the nitrate. 


ELE on 

Manure Preserved in Cellar—With one 
horse, a cow, a heifer and 60 hens my 
home source of fertility is not very great, 
but if I calculate that one well-fed cow will 
make $24 worth of manure this is certainly 
worth looking after. But unless leaching 
and heating are prevented one-half or more 
of its value is likely to be lost. I use plenty 
of bedding, forest leaves or two-year-old 
salt hay. This salt hay, which is not good 
for feeding, can be bought for $1.50 per 
one-horse load. About 1600 Ibs make a load. 
It takes about a day and a half to haul a 
load. This makes the hay cost about $4 a 
ton, since neither horse nor man is pushed 
with work in the winter. Having plenty 
of bedding there is no liquid manure lost. 
There is a large basement under the stables 
where the manure is kept during the win- 
ter. The liquid manure that is not ab- 
sorbed by the bedding drips through auger 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


holes in the floor onto the manure pile 


below, thus preventing any loss. The la- 
bor of caring for the manure is very small 
with this arrangement. My chief difficulty 
is with the manure heating. This is rem- 
edied by poking the horse manure and 
cow manure down the same hole in the 
floor. The horse manure, which heats most, 
is thus mixed with the cow manure, which 
does not heat much. The manure is then 
all in a small pile under the barn. This 
pile is thrown about with a fork every 
week, or should be. If left too long a 
great deal of steam fills the basement, when 
the manure is pitched about, and there is 
an odor of ammonia. If the odor of ammo- 
nia is very apparent I conclude that there 
is a serious loss, since the experiment sta- 
tions value ammonia at about 13c per Ib. 
Forking must be done often enough to pre- 
vent heating.—_[George A. Mitchell, New 
Jersey. 


Large Yield of Corn—In reply to J. W. 
Shearer, in the issue of Dec 3, would say 
that the past season I raised on one acre 
of ground 103 full measured bushels of corn, 
The land was manured six years ago for 
rye, and the sod turned under was pretty 
well run out. The corn, Golden Dent, was 
planted about May 20, when the ground 
was very wet. The plants came up through 
a crust so hard it was almost impossible to 
break it with the finger. At this time a 
small handful of mixed hen manure and 
ashes was scattered over each hill, and this 
was all the manuring it had. It was cul- 
tivated six times. If it had been gone 
through once more during a drouth, when 
I was too busy, the yield would have been 
increased. The land was a clay loam, a cor- 
ner of a side hill, and not considered a good 
piece of ground. The corn was planted for 
a trial, to learn its adaptability to our soil; 
the yield was more than a third above that 
of either the yellow flint or white flint on 
far better corn land, although the cultiva- 
tion for both was the same.—[A. Merritt, 
Albany Co, N Y. 





Fertlizer for Grapes—Perhaps grape 
vines are the only plants which do not need 
stable manure, owing to the fact that ma- 
nure contains albuminoids in excess, which 
makes grapes rot and vines decay. A poor, 
gravelly soil suits vines better than a rich 
one. Therefore vineyards are planted on 
the hill sides. More than nitrogen and acid 
phosphate, vines need a fertilizer containing 
15 per cent of potash. Often we hear farm- 
ers boasting of having put tons of com- 
mercial fertilizers in the soil of their farms, 
which may be very good, but we never hear 
any boast about a_ well-preserved stable 
manure, which in this sandy soil particular- 
ly is an impeliant necessity, for it furnishes 
vegetable matter (humus) of which the soil 
is deficient, improving its condition so as to 
enable it to hold its humidity, and that ad- 
dition of commercial fertilizers, if the soil is 
too loose—as is the case with ours—makes 
it compact, and if it-is stiff it loosens it. It 
is a fact that the effects of stable manure 
in the soil have been traced twenty years 
after.—[Aiex M. Valerio, Alabama. 





Composting for Small Farmers—The 
farmer who is so fortunate as to have many 
acres and much live stock and is not in 
debt may safely regard the compost method 
of making fertilizers with comparative in- 
difference. His stock, green crops and com- 
mercial manures make the problem: “How 
sustain and increase fertility,” an easy one. 
But the small farmer—small in acres, in 
stock and in floating capital, or possibly in 
debt, must view the matter with more con- 
cern. To him composting is the only feas- 
ible solution. Having made the best pos- 
sible use of his little home supply he must 
strike out for raw materials from other 
sources—beg them if he can,, buy them if 
he must.—[D. Rex, Tennessee. 





Creameries in Canada number 559 this 
year, against 170 in ’91- and only 46 in ’81, 
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CoRN:OAT 
FEED 


Victor Corn and Oat Feed is a 
blend of choice grains—based 
upon corn and oats—scientificall 
oes ortioned for general stock 

eeding. 
Best Feed in the World for 


Beef Cattle : 
Driving Horses 
Hogs and Sheep 


FOR WORK HORSES.—Victor 
Corn and Oat Feed contains 
all the nutriment necessary to 
sustain and replace muscular 
waste, It is an economical feed, 

moees the animal in excellent 

condition, free from colic, and 
develops endurance. Victor 

Corn and Oat Feed is kiln 

dried, sweet and palatable. It 

keeps the weight constant and 
does not make sweat. 


Sold only in Sealed and 
Branded Sacks. 


Feeding for Flesh, an invalu- 
able book on Horse, Cattle, Hog 
and Sheep Feeding. Sent post- 
paid on request. 

Our Science Department will 
freely answer all questions on 
live stock feeding. Address 

Science Department ' 
The American Cereal Co. | 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ul. - 

















CONSULT OUR SCIENCE DEPT 








FENCE FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES 
Steel Gates, Posts and Rail. Cabled Field and 1 
Fence with or without lower cable barbed. 


Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence. 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 











SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. outandsend to 
‘us and we will send you thisCORN 
SHELLER by freight, C. O. D. sub- 
ject toexamination. You canex- 
amineit at your freight depot 
andiffound perfeetiy satisfactory and j 
ual to Shellers that retail at $10.00 to 
$12.00, pay the railread agent our spe- 
cial offer price, 35.00, lessthe 61.00, 
or $4.00 and freight charges. The shel- ff 
ler weighs 135 poundsand the freight |] 
charges for 500 miles will be about 


75 cents, greater or shorter distances : 
GAEGHLE Gham Wee Uw" fA 
-HOLE GORN ELLER ON 
4 . Very strong, durable and easy to operate. 
© is made of hard wood and of rolled steel, 
balance wheel is large and heavy, which makes it the eas- 


fest yo = | sheller made, has ustable 
i any of core. Comes 
complete. Shelling engoety ae bushels per hour. ORDER 
Caislogne, Addr SEARS, RDEBUCK & OD, (0 ) GHICAGD. 
talogue. Address, . (INO. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Cor are thoroughly —Editor.) 
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Science in Tobacco Sweating. 





There is probably a no more inviting field 
for scientific research, for honor and for 
clear profit in dollars and cents, than in 
a study of bacteriology as applied to the 
sweating of tobacco. Experts who have 
studied the problem practically agree there 
is every reason to believe the ferment in 
sweating is caused by the growth of a 
minute fungus or bacteria within the leaf. 
There are undoubtedly many varieties of 
these bacteria, just as there are in bread 
yeast, in cream starters or in beer yeast. 
whoever can separate the most desirable of 
these tobacco ferment starters, exclude the 
undesirable species and sell them as a com- 
mercial quantity, just as beer yeast. Cohn’s 
bacillus for butter ripening, etc, are sold, 
will reap a rich harvest. 

For work of this character, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson is becoming enthused 
and has asked congress for an appropria- 
tion of $12,000 for investigations of this kind. 
The Ct exp sta, through Dr Jenkins, has 
taken up the work. Experimenters in Lan- 
caster Co, Pa, are also at work. The U S 
dept of agri is doing preliminary work 
along this line at Quincy, Fla, at the 
present time. One of the most extensive 
tobacco growers in New England, who rais- 
ed 35 acres of leaf last-year, has fitted up a 
sweating room in his barns, with regulators 
for heat, ventilation, etc, and is voluntarily 
operating on several hundred cases of to- 
bacco. We are not informed that any of the 
above experimenters are working directly 
along the line of the separation of one 
species of tobacco bacteria, but all recog- 
nize they have got to come to work of that 
kind before they solve the problem of the 
best sweated leaf. They are experimenting 
as to the various degrees of heat to be 
used in the sweat. 

This work has been gotten down to a fine 
point. Thermometers have been in use for 
some time, which register permanently a 
minimum and maximum heat for any pe- 
riod. These are now quite common. But 
a telephone thermometer is the latest ac- 
cession to assist scientific investigation and 
it is by the use of a telephone-registering 
thermometer that a special line of work as 
to the sweat is being investigated by Dr 
Jenkins at New Haven. Tobacco is pack- 
ed in the case and the thermometer packed 
right along with the tobacco. By means of 
telephone signals at certain times, the ac- 
tual temperature of the top, bottom, center 
or sides of the case may be registered. 

When the bug has been separated that 
does the business most satisfactorily to 
consumers of the weed; when he has been 
bred until a “thorough bred” and developed 
in sufficient quantity to supply the demands 
of a world’s commercial trade; when the 
best temperature for sweating tobacco by 
the aid of this particular “best bug” has 
been ascertained, then the art of tobacco 
growing, curing and fermenting or sweat- 
ing will indeed have reached a high art 
and from the business of tobacco growing 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Marlin Firearms Co, New Haven, 
Ct, send us a sample of their desk calendar 
for 1899. It’s a pretty little thing. They 
will send one to every reader of this paper 
on receipt of a two-cenf stamp to pay post- 
age. 








Artificial Incubation has been brought 


down to a fine point in the last few years, 
although many centuries old. Through a 
long series of experiments, manufacturers 
of to-day have profited and are now turn- 
ing out practically perfect incubators, 
vastly increasing the possibilities of the 
practical poulterer. Although compara- 
tively new, the Cyphers incubators have 
met with instant favor and are now to be 
found in all parts of the country. The fac- 
tory is located at Wayland, N Y, and is one 
of the largest and most perfectly equipped 
of any institution of its kind in the world. 
A mammoth incubator with a capacity of 
100,000 eggs will be erected at this point for 
practical experiments in economy of opera- 
tion. The incubator which this concern is 
placing on the market is doing excellent 
work, hatching an unusually large percent- 
age of eggs, returning satisfactory results 
to poultrymen. Drop a postal card to the 
Cyphers Incubator Co, mentioning this pa- 
per, and ask them to send you their very 
handsome ’99 catalog and guide to poultry 
culture. 





TOBACCO 


no ordinary farmer can expect an easy liv- 
ing. The world do move, and the develop- 
ment of the sciences as related to agricul- 
ture is fully and squarely in the front rank 
of the procession. 


Tobacco Industry Moving to the Tropics. 





It is reported, on what appears to be ex- 
cellent authority, that several New York 
cigar manufacturers are already in Porto 
Rico laying plans to transfer their busi- 
ness to that island as well as to raise their 
tobacco in Porto Rico. They are doing this 
in the belief that merchandise from Porto 
Rico will be admitted free of duty into the 
United States. Under such conditions, these 
men realize that their only hope lies in 
transferring their business to the West In- 
dian island, for neither our domestic cigar 
manufacturers, their employees or the 
farmers can compete on equal terms with 
the cheap labor of Porto Rico. But the free 
admission to this market of any 
tropical produce, whether from Porto 
Rico, Cuba or the Philippines will not be 
secured except after a bitter struggle. We 
believe our American farmers, laborers and 
capitalists will succeed in preserving our 
domestic industries against such tropical 
competition if they only work together to 
this end. Even England does as much. 

—_— EE 


New YorK —Buying of the newcropinthe 
Onondaga section was brisk during De- 
cember. Old crops are all out of growers’ 
hands. Prices paid for 1898 are very satis- 
factory; the great majority of sales made 
thus far average about 10c per lb, but some 
cvops have been sold as high as 12 to l4c. 
The crops run 9, 10, 11 to 12c. It would be 
impossible to enumerate lots that have been 
sold, but several thousands of cases have 
changed hands. Buying is expected to 
be renewed with increased vigor now that 
the holidays are past. The prices quoted 
above are for assorted lots. Bundle prices 
run from 6% to 9c, and a good many acres 
have been bought in this way. Prices aver- 
age about 2c p lb more than last year. The 
quality of the tobacco is good and yield is 
heavy. The buyers who have been most active 
include F. M. Dunham, E. L. Frazer, F, M. 
Butler, J. H. Mills, Orville Gifford, E. C. 
Monroe, C. R. Northrop, A. J. Larkin and 
several others. 

Ou10—Growers have been right in their 
element the past fortnight as a season of 
mild, damp weather has provided a suitable 
time for removing a large quantity from the 
poles. Stripping, assorting and bundling are 
again under way and a few crops have al- 
ready been delivered. There is a tendency 
among a few irresponsible buyers to back 
out of their contracts; in selling early in the 
season, growers make a big mistake in not 
requiring buyers to put up a partial pay- 
ment. 





That Spotting Patent. 
The suit of Rickard and Long against 
John A. DuBon for infringement of their 
spotting patent came before Judge Ship- 


man in the circuit court of the U S at 
Hartford, Ct, last week. Hon W. E. 
Simonds represented the defendant, 


as well as the interests of tobacco growers. 
F. T. Chambers of Philadelphia represented 
the plaintiffs. Under the orders of the 
court the complainants will have until Jan 
25 for the completion of their testimony in 
making a prima facie case. The defendant 
was given until March 1 for the completion 
of answering testimony, and the plaintiffs 
were allowed until April 15 to complete re- 
butting testimony. The case was set down 
for the April term of the court. 

The growers’ counsel, W. E. Simonds, 
writes American Agriculturist, that this is a 
case in equity. In such cases, in the U § cir- 
cuit court, the evidence is all taken down 
out of court by a court officer called the 
“examiner;” after it is taken down in writ- 
ing, it is printed and the arguments in 
court are made upon this printed record. 
Under the rules, but three months are al- 
lowed for the taking of this testimony, but I 
don’t think I ever knew a case where there 
were not more than three months thus 
taken up. In the present case, no testi- 











mony has been taken and since the plead- 
ings were closed I have been using every 
reasonable effort to expedite the taking of 


the testimony. It is my hope and expecta- 
tion that the testimony will be taken and 
in due time, so that the case can be argued 
at the next session of the court, which will 
begin in April, 1899. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Decreased imports of filler and binder leaf 
is the record of 10 months of 1898. From Jan 
1 to Oct 31, total imports were 4,960,000 lbs, 
and re-exports 1,270,000, leaving 3,690,000 lbs 
imported, ‘which, with 5,247,000 lbs in bond, 
makes a total of 8,937,000 lbs. Last year, for 
the corresponding period, imports were 
6,841,000 lbs, re-exports 371,000, or total im- 
ports of 6,470,000 lbs; in bond 5,303,000, total 
11,773,000 lbs. 

At the recent meeting of the Lancaster Co 
(Pa) tobacco growers’ association, Capt J. 
R. Bricker gave growers some _ valuable 
points, as follows: The demand for filler 
grades is diminishing and the opening for 
good wrappers is steadily increasing. For 
the past 10 years Lancaster Co has not 
raised a good wrapper tobacco and the crop 
at present cannot nearly compare in tex- 
ture, quality or color with that of 25 years 
ago. The principal cause for the deteriora- 
tion in the crop is due to carelessness in the 
selection of seed. When the grower gathers 
his seed from the tobacco stalk he cannot 
tell anything about its quality. He is sim- 
rly working in the dark and trusting to 
luck. A systematic test of seeds should be 
made. Written records should be kept of 
the crop raised from a certain number of 
stalks and a careful comparison be made of 
the lot. It will require a year’s faithful 
work in this direction to raise the seed to 
the former high standard. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper. W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 


WINTER WORK FARMER AGENTS and others, take 

8 orders for my seeds, Make some cash. 
Get your own seeds FREE, New plan. Quick sales, Catalogue and 
terms FREE. Frank H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester,N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN WHITE 


Shoots white, remaining so as long as fit 
for use ; robust and vigorous. Nick 
Ohmer, largest new Strawberry; 70 
varieties. Miller’s Red Raspberry, the 
finest. Consult our budded list of peach 
trees—over 1,200,000 for sale. Catalogue 
free. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 

















erry Boxes 


Best White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


pera UNIVERSAL REPAIR MACHINE 


9 gt Vise, Anvil, Drill, Hardy, 


Tool Grinder, Last, Pipe 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sells at sight. Biginduce- 
ments to agents. 
Address with stamp 


Vise, Sewing Clamp. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG.CO., + Bloomfield, Indiana» 


SUGAR. 


By HERBERT MYRICK, assisted by PrRor. W. OC. 
STUBBS. This book gives an account of what has been 
done in the cane and beet sugar industry of the United 
States, and just how it has been done. Reliable directions 
from actual recent experience under American condi- 
tions are given that make it a guide to the farmer, capital- 
ist and others now or likely to be interested in any way 
in the sugar industry. It is the first and only publication 
written on the basis of commercial experience during the 
past six years. It gives fuil directions for the culture of 
the beet and hints on location and management of 
factories. é 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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SAVE MONEY! BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get the benefit of salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire production goes 
from factory to farm. Write for free samples and book. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Gets Down to Business. 





The report of the legislative committee 
of the Pa state grange is a document that 
should be read in every grange in that 
state. It was prepared by ex-Senator Ger- 
ald C. Brown of York, a stanch friend of 
the farmer and a practical farmer, himself. 
After referring to how the grange has sav- 
ed farmers over $90,000,000 in the past 10 
years, noting that nothing had been done 
the past year, as the legislature was not in 
session, he uses statistics of state receipts 
and expenditures in an interesting way, 
and tells what the grange should do at once 
with the assembling of the legislature. 

There never has been a time when the 
need of, and the demand for fair, honest 
legislation was more urgent than now. 
Farmers appreciate that the interests of no 
class are more jeopardized by bad adminis- 
tration than theirs. They have in the ag- 
gregate more at stake and more to lose, 
they are, as individuals, more separated, 
less united, less calculated to form combi- 
nations than any other class. They are for 
this reason particularly exposed to the ra- 
pacity of selfish combinations, and as the 
holders of real estate are practically un- 
able to avoid or evade exaction or extortion 
in taxation. And they cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that they are rapidly, if 
insensibly, losing much of that influence 
which they once wielded, not merely in Pa, 
but throughout our country, as proved by 
the fact that the number of farmers in all 
legislative bodies is noticeably diminishing, 
and they cannot be blinded as to the mean- 
ing of this as affecting their future. Farm- 
ers must devise ways and means to get to- 
gether; as business men ,would say, they 
must pool their issues, unite their strength 
in defense of their rights and dearest in- 
terests, or take the consequences. 

On the kindred issues of anti-monopoly 
and equalization of taxation, on the vital 
and distinctive essentials of good govern- 
ment, the grange, acting for the plain peo- 
ple, has been the particular and eminent 
champion and at times almost its sole 
champion. The grange has even entered 
into convention with the most potent and 
resourceful of its antagonists, and through 
mutual concession has sought to reach some 
common ground whence some substantial 
recognition of the fairness of its demands 
should materialize to the benefit of the tax- 
payers. 

The property of Pa is now valued at 
$7,500,000,000, which is more than the as- 
sessed valuation of all the real estate of 
the U S in 1860. Real estate was taxed in 
1896 at $2,500,000,000, one-third the estimated 
value of all kinds of property in the state. 
The annual tax levy is about $50,000,000. The 
state revenues are $12,000,000. Taxation for 
local purposes amounts to $38,000,000, about 
15 mills of assessed valuation. In 1870, the 
farms of Pa were valued at $1,045,000,000; 
this had shrunk to $922,000,000 in 1890. This 
depreciation upon farm property still con- 


tinues and just in proportion as it 
falls in price, so does the mill 
rate of local taxation on it increase. Hence 


the disinclination of capital to invest in 
farm property; a condition which must last 
until an equalization of the burden of taxa- 
tion is established on all classes of prop- 
erty. 

While farm property has lost ground, al- 
most all other kinds have constantly .and 
rapidly advanced. The assessed values of 
the cities have doubled in from 18 to 30 
years. Money at interest, listed at $145,000,- 
000 in 1885, had reached $670,000,000 in 1896. 
The values of railroads, canals, telegraphs 
and telephones have increased in 10 years 
equal to two-thirds of the value of all the 
farms of the state. 

The committee made every effort during 
the 1897 session to secure the passage of the 
tax conference bill, but were hampered by 
the fact that the state officials claimed that 
the test of the law had not been sufficiently 
developed, but they conceded the merits of 
the bill in its improved method of 
valuing corporate property, and in its re- 
tention by the counties of the licenses and 
other revenues originating locally. We in- 
sist upon a literal compliance with the state 
constitution which requires uniformity and 
equalization of tax burdens and shall hold 
our representatives for the performance of 
their duty to the people in this matter. 





Grange Notes. 
The national grange quarterly bulletin 


for Jan, 1899, presents as topics for discus- 








GRANGE 
sion resolutions and committee reports 
adopted by the national grange. The Jan- 


uary topics: Co-operative business in the 
grange, Nicaragua canal, Foreign mar- 
kets for American products; February, Ar- 
bitration, Nature studies, Winter course in 
agricultural colleges; March, Shoddy and 
wool, Interstate commerce law, Postal say- 
ings banks. 

We feel that the grange blight of ultra 
conservatism is yielding to a gentle spray 
of bordeaux mixture composed of courage, 
unselfishness and aggressiveness. The time 
has come to arouse ourselves from the 
stupor caused by the gentle fanning of the 
breezes about our ears, by the vampire of 
the trusts and monopoiies that are growing 
stronger every day. The time has come for 
the grange to find out “where it is at,’”’ if 
it is to be of any further use to the farmers 
of this country. The future of the grange 
seems hopeful and the farmers of the coun- 
try are looking to it for wise leadership. 
Shall they look in vain?—[Master T. C. At- 
keson, W Va State Grange. 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 


NEW YORK. 








Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Jan 2—Farm 


work is a standstill. Little dairy produce 
is manufactured here at this season of the 
year. Cheese is nearly all out of producers’ 
hands, Farmers rejoice in the lowest tax 
rate in 30 years, this year. A canning fac- 
tory is talked of at Sinclairville. 

Constable, Franklin Co, Jan 3—Corn and 
grain were good crops this season. Apples 
are mostly sold. More have been shipped 
from this town this year than ever before. 
A Mr Neal bought and shipped seven car- 
loads of about 500 bu each, and S. E. Els- 
worth bought and shipped nine carloads to 
New York. 


Maine, Broome Co, Jan 2—R. I. Aylsworth 
has rented a farm in the town of Barker 
for the ensuing year. He has lived 17 years 
on one farm in Maine. Clarence Yarnes 
has enlisted in the regular army. Broome 
county sent 77 young men to the war. There 
is talk of a milk condensery at Union. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Jan 2—The molding 
sand business has closed for the season. A 
number of farms have recently been sold 
under foreclosure at very low prices, the 
mortgagee being the purchaser in each in- 
stance. There are few potatoes and fewer 
apples. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co, Jan 2—Winter 
wheat looked well when snow came. Many 
farmers have sold their hay. Little fall 
plowing done in this section, owing to rain 
in Oct which delayed farm work. Stock has 
gone into winter quarters in good condition. 
Jay Sherwood raised a flock of White Leg- 
horn fowls this season with an incubator 
and is now building a henhouse. 


The Cornell Station at Ithaca has issued 
a very practical bulletin (No 154) giving ta- 
bles for computing rations for farm ani- 
mals. Also 155, being the second report on 
San Jose scale. The station is about to 
publish the detailed results of its work with 
sugar beets during the past year. As al- 
ready noted in American Agriculturist these 
results are extremely encouraging. This in- 
stitution is doing good work that our York 
state farmers fully appreciate. 








Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch 
tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and | guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
= application by the Empire Manufactur- 

ing Co., Suiney, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 
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For grinding 
Feed, Corn 
Meal, Buck- 
wheat, Rye, 
&c. The very 
best manufac- 


tured. Send for description and prices. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 
180 North F St. Richmond, Ind. 


Profitable Business 


make a good li & 
for his nelghbers, | seg are better 
and cheaper than the dug wells. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


fin the — Witte for our 
catalogue. it’s Free. 
Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 


$2.90 "edo TANK HEATER 
RG a 
ad of stock, can’t gt ey 
"GALVANIZED STEEL, 26 tn eee 
bres yt sone fire it 


out, ashescan be removed —_ dis- 
turbing tle fire or remo 


sisi tei 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Chicago. 
(Gears, Roe are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 






























ee: 30th ~ ome of the New; 
uide ¢. Rose o, Calture, the 
ay atalog of Amer- 
Ho aoae free on request. 
pages, superbly iilus'd. De- 





seri Bes 76 entirely new roses and 
all old ee Makes success! 
| pe toall. 
ees all other desirable flow- 
ers. Free sample of our magazinet 
aeeeee with Flowers, on request.| 


Dingee & Conard Co. West Grove, Pa. 











4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, 

banded, height 3 ft. 4 in., Stein, ed “tc 
pokes 1 1-16 or 11-8 in. For any other 

sizes send for catalogue. Cut this adout 

and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 

size wheel wanted and we will send them 

by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at your 
freight depot t and then pay freight agent 


charges. 
SEARS, SR ROEBUCK & CQ. (ize) CHICACO, ILLe 
and how to MAKE MONEY 


BEES! BEES! BEES! witu'thea as taugue by 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. It isa handsome illustrated mag- 
azine and we send free sample capy with Book on Bee Culture and 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. 
THEA. 1. ROOT CO. = MEDINA OHIO. 








Will pay for forty acres of land on the line of the N. 
ville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway miles 4 
Nashyille, Tenn. Four acres cultivated in co by one 
man will By me the land in one year. For pam = 
write J. B LEBREW, immigration Agent, 

ville, Tenn. 


NVicPIKE “GRAPE 


Hise fohen all premiums. Send for catalogue and 
price list 


SILAS WILSON CO., Atlantic, la. 


MONTREAL 
IN WINTER 




















Is one of the most charming of American cities 
—quaint and curious. The bright costumes of 
the Snowshoe Club and the Toboggan Club 
enliven every street, while sleighing and skat- 
ing are continuous from November to April. 
Only 12 hours from New York or Buffalo by 


the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


For acopy of “America’s Great Resorts,” senda | 
twu-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Halcott, Greene Co, Jan 2—Farmers are 
getting out their year’s supply of wood and 
filling ice houses with a fine quality of ice 
from 6 to 8 inches thick. The Farmers’ 
ereamery closed for the season, Dec 15, and 
expects to open again about March 1. By 
another year dairymen will doubtless have 
their dairies so arranged as to have a sup- 
ply of milk sufficient to keep it running 
through the winter. Last season, from 
about six acres on A. J. Morse’s flats, 600 
bu of ears of corn were harvested by A. 
Eoughton. A few orchards produced a fair 
amount of apples, but generally not of as 
good a quality as usual, while many or- 
chards did not bear any. Potatoes were a 
light crop and are rotting some in the cel- 
lars. Buckwheat does not seem to make as 
good flour as usual. A large number of 
calves are being wintered to replenish the 
dairies that were sold off in the past few 
years on account of short crops. As usual, 
several farmers and speculators shipped a 
large quantity of poultry to the city 
Thanksgiving, but did not receive large 
prices. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Jan 3—The farmers’ 
and dairymen’s association, together with a 
farmers’ institute recently held at Otsego 
was a great success. Henry Whitcomb has 
been hired by A. G. Carrick to run Fair- 
view dairy farm this year. Cattle are scarce 
and high. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, Jan 2—There was little 


fall plowing done, the weather being so 
open last winter that people have thought 
it would be so this year and have put off 
such work. Butchering hogs is being done, 
but only for home use, as the meat markets 
get their pork and beef from the west. 
Chickens sell at 6 to 8c per lb. Ebenezer 
Hunt has bougkt the old Seth Hunt farm. 
Fred Dunham has bought the farm known 
as the Whipple farm. Charles Goodrich, 
who has been working the Parker farm, 
has bought the old jAarvey Hunt farm. 


Peru, Clinton Co, Jan 3—Four farmers’ 


institutes were held in the county during 
last month, one each at Plattsburg, Peru, 
West Chazy and Ellenburg. The potato 
crop is a little below the average. Early 
grain proved good, but the late crop was a 
failure. The apple crop in this section was 
the best in several years and about 75 car- 
loads of nice assorted stock have been ship- 
ped from this place. Nearly all fruit was 
bought by G. W. Annis, agent for J. H. 
Killough & Co, and G. R. Hearth, agent for 
Austin Kimball & Co, The average price was 
$3 per bbl. The large crop and high price to- 
gether have been very beneficial to grow- 
ers. Many fruit trees will be planted next 
year, 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, Jan 2—An 


epidemic of grip has struck the town. Po- 
tatoes are selling at $1 per bu in local mar- 
kets. Apples are scarce, selling at $2.75 to 
3 per bbl. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Difference in Jersey Farming. 





In the northern part of this state, where 
the milk, poultry and garden produce go 
mostly to Jersey City and the New York 
markets, I always find more or less dissatis- 
faction among the farmers, complaint at 
low prices and trouble with commission 
merchants. The fact is, all the produce 
fzom that region goes into markets where it 
has to compete with the stuff brought in 
at low rates on the long haul from long 
distances to the south and west. 

Now as I go over Trenton way conditions 
are much different. Within a radius of 20 
to 30 miles of Trenton, I don’t meet with 
these complaints. The farmers seem to 
be more happy and contented, as well as 
more prosperous. I have noticed this now 
for several years and have made something 
of an effort to find out the cause of this 
improvement in conditions about Trenton. 
Inquiries put to many of the farmers, and 
also among the market men and dealers in 
Trenton, have revealed the true situation. 
This inquiry, just renewed, confirms what I 
learned on previous trips through here. 

The fact is, Trenton is an extraordinar- 
ily good market for all farm produce. It 
does not seem to receive any great amount 
ef such products from distant points, but is 
mainly supplied by the nearby truckers, 
The milk 


dairymen and poultry raisers. 
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HMONG THE FARMERS 


business in that vicinity is almost as good 
as a gold mine. The farmers get 3c per 
quart in summer and 4c in winter, net at 
their door for all the milk they make, it re- 
tailing in Trenton at 6 to 8c, whereas up in 
northern Jersey and in the milk-shipping 
sections of Pa and N Y 1@2c is the price re- 
ported paid farmers as a rule. Last month 
the nearby farmers who sold poultry in 
the Trenton market got 16c per lb dressed 
weight for turkeys at their door, or consid- 
erably more than was paid in any other 
part of the eastern states that I know of 
unless it be to a few specialists in R IL. 

If I was a young man going into farming 
I should locate in sguthern Jersey and make 
a business of supplying fruits, vegetables, 
dairy and poultry produce to Atlantic City, 
Cape May, Ocean City and other nearby 
markets. They now get a lot of their stuff 
shipped down from Philadelphia and New 
York. Of course this southern Jersey land 
is light and sandy, but it raises the most 
tremendous corn you ever saw. With 
plenty of corn fodder, either dry or made 
into silage, with crimson clover for a 
catch crop, with cows kept in screened sta- 
bles during fly time, and with other pro- 
gressive methods, farming in that section 
certainly would pay handsamely. I know it 
does pay well those who practice it along 
these lines. I have been to a number of 
such farms. After traveling over a large 
portion of the most fertile sections of N E, 
N Y and Pa, I am free to say that Jersey 
is one of the best places for farming that I 
know of. And I say this after visiting over 
10,000 of our Jersey farms and obtaining or 
renewing the subscriptions to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of their farmers. Their 
hospitalities make it a pleasure to me to 
work in this state and I assure them their 
courtesies are fully appreciated.—[Myron 
Pease, General Agent. 


A Good Institute 


was held at Ringoes, Dec 19-20. The at- 
tendance was good considering the stormy 
weather. Much interest was manifested by 
the farmers and many questions asked. 
Farmers generally are taking more interest 
in the institutes. Many farmers jotted 
down the points which were particularly 
interesting to them, which is a good sign. 

One of the best addresses was by T. B. 
Terry of Ohio on How to Grow Good Crops 
in a Dry Season. Mr Terry said in part 
that the ground must be in good tilth 
with plenty of humus, which is best and 
cheapest obtained by plowing under clover 
for a series of years. With plenty of hu- 
mus to hold the moisture and thorough 
cultivation there had never been a season 
since he had farmed that he could not raise 
paying crops of potatoes. For the first 10 
days give deep cultivation; after that culti- 
vation should not be over 1% in deep. If 
ground is lumpy a drag board should be 
used in place of the rear tooth of cultivator. 
If the top soil is kept fine the humus in the 
soil will hold the water and the roots wiil 
take it up and mature the crop. Ground 
should be cultivated as soon as dry after 
each rain, and should never lie longer than 
a week without cultivation. Potatoes can 
be grown much cheaper and just as well 
with clover as with commercial fertilizers 
and at greater profit. He stated that in 
order to grow a good crop of potatoes, 
water in quantity equal to four inches in 
depth over the whole surface of the ground 
was required, hence the necessity of humus 
in the soil and thorough and _ intelligent 
cultivation to hold a sufficient quantity to 
tide over dry weather. 

Incidentally, in reply to questions re- 
ferred to him by Prof Voorhees, he talked 
on the saving and care of farm manure. 
He stated that manure left in the open 
yard loses half of its value for crop produc- 
ing. He advocated having covered sheds 
with cement floors. The manure from the 
stables should be evenly spread over the 
floor daily and the cattle should be allowed 
to run on it to pack it. All fodder and bed- 
ding should be cut. Land plaster should 
be used to prevent loss of nitrogen. If 
there is more straw than is needed spread 
dry in field and plow under. 


Meeting of Board of Agriculture—The 
26th annual meeting of the state board of 
agriculture will be held in the state house 
at Trenton, Jan 11-13. In addition to the reg- 
ular business there will be the following ad- 
dresses and lectures: What birds mean to 
Farmers, Dr Charles C. Abbott, Trenton; 

















Statement as to foul brood and honey pro- 


duction, W. W. Case, Baptisttown; illus- 
trated lecture, Root tubercies and nitrogen 
appropriation, Dr Byron D. Halsted, botan- 
ist and horticulturist, state agricultural 
college; illustrated lecture, Entomological 
work of the year, Prof John B. Smith, ento- 
mologist state agricultural college; Profit- 
able and unprofitable animals as measured 
by structure and individuality, Dr George 
M. Twitchell; How to feed and care for 
dairy stock for greatest profit, C. P. Good- 
rich, Fort Atkinson, Wis; Adulterations and 
mixing of human foods, with suggestions as 
to needed legislation, Dr H. W. Wiley, 
chemist U S dep’t of agriculture; illustrated 
lecture, Formation of the soil, Dr William 
Frear, chemist agricultural dep’t and ex- 
periment state agricultural college, Pa. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Jan 3—Sev- 
eral farmers have filled ice houses with 
clear 5 to 6 inch ice. In some sections the 
grip is becoming epidemic. Butchering for 
home use is mostly over. Many farms are 
selling low, but really good and well im- 
proved and located farms are selling at 
about the price before the war. Tax collec- 
tors report that money comes inslowly. Cer- 
tain parties who do not feel the hard times 
are advocating a new court house and jail 
for the country. Good wheat is 80c. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Woodbury, Queens Co, Jan 3—The heavy 
fall of snow of Nov 27-28 found many un- 
prepared for it, having cabbages, turnips, 
beets and other vegetables buried under 2 
to 10 feet of snow. More had corn unhusk- 
ed than were through husking. Many are 
still husking. Corn has been a good yield. 
Stock is looking well. The Glen Cove starch 
works, which were partially destroyed by 
fire two months ago, are being rebuilt and 
it is hoped will be in running order by 
March 1. Dairymen have found it quite dif- 
ficult to feed cows with profit without 
starch feed this winter. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mead, Crawford Co, Jan 2—Business has 
been quite brisk. Produce is plentiful and 
sells at fair prices. Pork is very low, but 
beef cattle are bringing better prices than 
usual. Good two-year-olds sell for $40 to 45 
per head. Farmers are cutting logs and 
several portable saw mills have been locat- 
ed here for the winter. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Legal Power to Sell Milk. 











The Five States milk producers’ associa 
tion consists of farmers united in local sec- 
tions, delegates from which constitute the 
route unions. Directors elected by these 
reute unions constitute the central associa- 
tion. These directors appoint an executive 
committee, which has general charge of 


the affairs of the F S M P A, 
This executive committee have re- 
quested each member of the  IJocal 


sections to give them in writing, power of 
attorney to contract for the disposal of 
their milk for five years at specified prices. 
A member writes to ask whether it is neces- 
sary for each member to give such an aus 
thority. Our lawyer replies: 

“The milk belongs to the individual mem- 
bers. Before the members of the executive 
committee enter into contracts with New 
York dealers they ought to have authority 
from the individual members to dispose of 
their milk. Otherwise the individual mem- 
bers may back out and then the membérs 
of the committee may find that they have 
entered into agreements which they cannot 
perform, and the New York purchaser may 
find that his contract does not secure to 
him the delivery of the milk. It may be 
possible to show that the committeemen 
are the agents of the producers without this 
written power, but that would necessitate 
an examination of the constitution, by- 
laws and votes of the various associations to 
establish the agency. The simplest way to 
manage the business appears to be the way 
proposed by the executive committee. Then 
it can easily be shown that the committee- 
men are the agents of the producers for 
selling their milk.” 

The power of attorney asked for author- 
izes the parties named as attorneys as fol- 
lows: “To sell and contract all the milk 
produced by the cows owned or controlled 











by me, except the milk I use at my house, 
for a term not longer than five years, and 
at a price not less than 2%c per quart for 
milk produced during October, November, 
December, January, February and March, 
and 1%c for milk produced in April, May, 


June, July, August and September. The 
milk to be paid for at least monthly on or 
before the 10th day of each month for milk 
delivered the month previous. Such milk 
to be of standard quality and to be deliver- 
ed in good condition at the milk shipping 
or receiving station at ——. I own or con- 
trol —— cows and agree that I will deliver 
during the winter months a daily average 
of —— quarts of milk and during the sum- 
mer months a daily average of —— quarts 
of milk, and I will not increase the amount 
of milk to be sold by me during the term of 
any contract made by me through my 
above named attorney, beyond 25 per cent 
of the amount above named, except on writ- 
ten request of the purchaser of my milk.” 
SE 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, prices are off %c. The 
price committee of the milk exchange met 


Dec 28 and lowered the quotation 
from 3c to 2%c p at, beginning 
Jan 3. This makes the cost at 


milk depots on the Jersey City side of the 
river $1 36 p can of 40 qts, on the basis of 


the 26c freight rate. While the 
exchange price is nominally 2%c, many 
quotably about $1 39 p can of 40 qts. While 


the exchange price is nominally 2 c, many 
interior shippers are obliged to accept less 
than that. One of our correspondents in 
Zone D, where the freight rate is 32c p can, 
writes us he is obliged to deduct 6c p can 
for difference in zone, and a further deduc- 
tion of 20c for handling at station, leaving 
only 94c net to the shipper, or 2.35c p qt, at 
a time when the exchange price was 3c. 


Milk Notes. 

A patron of the milk station in Geneva, 
N Y, shipping to New York city by way of 
the L V R R, seeks information of other 
shippers on two points of general interest 
to all producers. It is hoped his inquiries 
which follow will bring out the testimony 
of others which we will gladly print in our 
milk columns. ‘1. I wish to ascertain 
what other patrons in Zone D have to pay 
for the care and handling of milk at ship- 
ping station. 2. Do other local milk asso- 
ciations own their building, etc, receive rent 
for it and then pay a certain price per can 
to a man who ships?” 

A N Y subscriber asks why it is that the 
surplus in New York city sells at times for 
so much more per can than the exchange 
price. The surplus price is more flexible 
than the other, more susceptible to influ- 
ences day by day, and is very closely gov- 
erned by supply and demand. A short time 
ago there was a decrease in the flow of milk 
in the country, and a comparative shortage 
in the amount offered on the depot plat- 
forms at Jersey City over and above what 
is taken by the regular trade on contracts. 
This lessened supply of surplus milk was 
wanted, buyers paying a premium over the 
regular or exchange price. But when 
milk is flush the condition of things may be 
quite different. 

A prominent wholesale dealer at Jersey 
City writes us that milk has been plentiful 
the past ten days, selling on the Erie plat- 
form at $1 p can and occasionally 1 25, fol- 
lowing the brief period in early Dec when 
it touched 250. ‘“‘There are some new 
creameries proposed for next spring,’ he 
writes, “one building at Florida, NY, 
where there are about 80 cans of milk daily. 
W. A. Lawrence & Son are conducting the 
old Stewart Young creamery, making 
cheese, so the railroad company does not 
get much freight from that point. The 
Susquehanna and Western railroad milk 
train now comes into Jersey. City on the 
Erie tracks, making this depot a great milk 
center. The Erie milk office is under the 
charge of George W. Frederick, agent.” 

“IT do not think the F S M P A is any 
nearer perfection than it was a year ago. 
I know that the interest is dying out and 
I am assured that the same is true by a 
director in another section.” This 
statement is made by a man _ who 
failed in his efforts to organize the farmers, 
and who has done nothing to help on the 
movement during the past year. Evidently 
it is a case of sour grapes. If such men 
would pitch in and work for the milk pro- 
ducers instead of trying to discourage the 
farmers, how much better it would be! 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Sugar Beets in Western New York. 





Interest in this new crop is at fever heat 
throughout western New York and espe- 
cially in Wayne Co. The town of Newark 
alone shipped over 1000 tons of beets to the 
factory at Rome the past season, Lyons a 
still larger quantity, while the acreage will 
be largely increased this spring. This sub- 
ject is talked at all our farmers’ meetings, 
but one of the most complete presentations 
of the whole subject was the address by N. 
D. Lapham to the Wayne Co council, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, at Lyons last month. 
Part of it follows, and the rest will appear 
later. Mr Lapham is careful and conserva- 
tive and all he says may be depended upon. 
He said: 

I have attempted to present such facts 
and statistics as I have procured, in such a 
manner that the dark side of the industry 
shall have been exposed as well as the 
bright side. And when I present the aver- 
age yield of the Wayne county farmer, I 
think you will agree with all the producers 
who have reported to me, that comparing 
the labor upon the beet with that of any 
other crop the farmer can raise to-day, also 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
past season was conceded to have been a 
poor one for the culture, and lastly and by 
no means of least importance the yield and 
income per acre, the sugar beet industry is 
the chosen industry for the farmers of 
Wayne, under present conditions. 

In computing the averages, I have taken 
the total output reported to me from the 
various soils selected and divided by the 
total number of acres raised upon this par- 
ticular soil, and taken the product as the 
average yield for that soil. Having done 
this I then take the average of the averages, 
so far as my report goes, giving me the final 
average for the crop for Wayne Co: On 
clay loam (upland), 16.9 tons per acre; 
gravelly loam (upland), 16.1 tons per acre; 
sandy loam (upland), 21.4 tons per acre; 
flat lands, 15.7 tons per acre; muck, 22 tons 
per acre. The muck tonnage can hardly be 
termed an average yield, as I had but the 
one report by Mr Barton, upon this soil. 
Taking an average of all these averages, 
and I have 18.23 tons average yield for the 
Wayne county producer in 1898. 

This may seem an enormous yield, and 
perhaps somewhat in excess of an average 
to be computed upon an extensive yield 
throughout the county, but from these fig- 
ures it seems to me a safe and conserva- 
tive estimate would be 15 tons, at which, I 
think I have shown, the farmer can pros- 
per. 

Mr Lapham made an effort to ascertain 
the cost of growing beets, based on $3 per 
day for man and team, $2 for man and 
horse and $1.25 for man. William Facer’s 
figures ran up to $76.25 per acre for a crop 
that yielded 44,620 lbs and sold for $111.24, 
making a net profit of $35 per acre. H. G. 
Hotchkiss had 13 acres raised on shares, 
kept a strict account and found that the 
total cost was $503.75, or an average of 
$38.75. Allowing 35c per ton freight and de- 
ducting the total expenses from $85.38, the 
income derived per acre fom the crop of 17 
tons, and you have a net gain of $46 per 
acre. At 15 tons the net gain would have 
been $35.90 and at 12 tons $20.90. In all 
cases the tops and crowns are left on the 
farm for fodder. Mr Lapham figured that 
corn yielding 80 bu per acre, worth at pres- 
ent 20c and stalks $5, would net less than 
$5 profit per acre, while the average potato 
crop pays less than $20 per acre profit. The 
average of over 18 tons of beets per acre 
gives a surplus in favor of the beet over 
potatoes of over $33 per acre. 

Mr Lapham concluded: “I wish to em- 
phatically state that without one exception 
the Wayne Co producer informs me that, 
considering prices of farm produce as they 
have been for many years, also taking into 
consideration the comparative labor neces- 
sary, there is no crop produced to-day 
which compares with the sugar beet. With 
one or two exceptions, these same men will 
double their acreage and those who raised 
one acre will increase it to five and six 
acres. H. G. Hotchkiss plans for 20 and 
William Jordan for 25 acres.” 





The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, prices show no radical 
change, yet there is a general easing off 
on account of the small business and light 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


' FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion, 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertiseme.ts of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exehange” advertisements will be set in 
peari type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


POULTRY. 


NDIAN GAMES and White Wyandottes, $1.50 each; White Leg- 
horns, 8S. 8. Hamburgs. W. C. B. Polish, $1.25; Hawkins stra 
B. P. Rocks, $5. C. C. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


HOICE, large, vigorous White Wyandotte Cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Turkeys, ducks, eae and 20 varieties of poultry, Catalogue 
free. PINE TREE FARM. Jamesburg. New Joreay: 


MAMMOTH White Holland Turkeys, B. P. Rock Cock- 
erels. “Thompson strain,” Toulouse se For Sale. W.H, 
McMULLEN. Crete. Pa. 
W HAltE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS ; 
8. SPONABLE, St. Johneviile, N. Y. 


ESTFIELD POULTRY CO. Best stock and eggs for the least 
money. 4c forcat. Vernfield, Pa. 


NCUBATOK and Two Brooders, ve cheap. 
I Wheeling, W. Va. ad » 


EN VARIETIES — Farm Grown. 
Knowlton, Ohio. 

















Eggs in season. 








BOX 161, 





Free List. WILBUR, 





LIVE STOCK. 


HESHIRE Swine. Noted for quiet, gentle disposition. guisk 

growth. Lord Rex and Lady Caroline stock of Cheshires. 
Young pigs. Sows bred. rvice boars. W.E, MANDEVILLE, 
Brookton. Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


ORMANDY cattle, the best milk, butter and beef breed in the 
- world. Pedigree stock. HENRY 8. ISELLN, Genets, Manche, 
rance. 


OLLIES—Females. $2 each. Bel 
good stock. GLEN MARY 8 








rian Hares, Pekin Ducke; 
CK FARM, West Chester, 





a. 
On! « Dehorned, Never fails. Prescription sent for $1.00 


OX 124, Leroy, New York. 
FARM MACHINERY. 


Beto WIND MILL with thirty-foot Tower, $33, 
FARM SUPPLY CO., Staunton, Va. 








HORSE Gasoline Engines, $130.00. All sizes. Also steam, 
W. BUTTS, ‘Trestle, NY. 


[= PLOWS, $16.50. Circulars free. H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O* RECEIPT of One Dollar will ship by express, prepaid, four 
lbs, of Acma, one of the earliest and largest yielding Potatoes 
| ee in the Black River Valley, and one Webster’s leather-covered 
‘ocket Digthesry that retails for fifty cents. W. P, HULL, 








Carthage, N 
LS and Dressed Foslyy. Butter, Eggs, Grain, Hay Straw, 
af S & B 





Peas, Beans, &c, GIB RO... Commission Merchants, 
North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 65 years, 
highest references. 


l we RE1.ICS Exchanged, Sold, Bought. W. B. HINSDALE, 
Collector, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


R4Az Furs Wanted. Send for price list. 
Leeds, N. Y. 


Sold His 
Guernseys. 


One of our subscribers in New York State writes that hé 
advertised his Guernseys in a recent issue of The i- 
culturist, the insertion costing him 70c. He sold his 
stock and says if he had more for sale he could easily dis- 
pose of then). He also adds that if the farmers and breed- 
ers have anything to sell, it is a good investment to adver- 
tise ie che Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agri- 
culturist. 








F. 8. PALMATIER, 











demand, and top figures are rather more 
difficult to obtain. However, holders of 
choice grades are firm and show no inclina- 
tion to make important concessions, 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: . 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl time 

Dec 27 last yr "98 last yr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 7,176 5,040 = 104,261 65,017 
Exports to Europe, 2,502 7,515 60,667 24.871 
Imports from Europe. 275 248 794 2,652 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO, 














Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 ced be 
Chicago ......... 6844) .9T_| 374) .2734) .2644) .23% 
New York...... Biby/1.01%4) 4344) .334| .33%9) .28 
Boston.......... — | — A714] 37%] .36 | .3114 
MONIED 60 bscccses 7114] .953%4/ .3714] .28 | .28 22h 
St Louis........- 73 98 37 264%, | .28 | +23 
Minneapolis ...| .68%| .93 | 32 | .251%4) .28 | .23 
London ........ 91Y4} 1.11 -5334| 43%) — ee 











Inherent Strength in Wheat. 





Interest in the grain markets of the last 
week or two has been fairly well divided 
between wheat and corn. Each cereal has 
shown inherent strength with the friends 
of higher prices hopeful, notwithstanding 
the expected reactions which always follow 
an advance. While nothing essentially 
new has transpired in the wheat market 
the situation is by many regarded one of 
positive strength. Under good buying the 
market advanced to better than 70c p bu 
at Chicago for contract grade, the best fig- 
ure in many weeks, May selling around 
7l%c, these quotations showing 2@3c gain 
in the closing days of the old year. 

The central feature is the continuance of 
our splendid exports. The amount of wheat 
and flour on passage to western Europe is 
liberal, but not large, approximating 7,500,- 
000 bu weekly, but the significant thing is 
the very great proportion origifating in the 
U S. It is certainly worthy of note that 
75 to 80 per cent of the world’s recent ship- 
ments of wheat have been cleared from 
U §S ports, indicating the small place which 
tussia and all other surplus countries are 
just now taking in making up weekly re- 
quirements. India is shipping relatively 
little and Argentina’s surplus, to be moved 
during the next two or three months, is 
still enigmatical, but probably not a large 
one. Russia’s surplus is in part going to 
make up shortages in the Volga basin, so 
fully outlined in our columns a number of 
weeks ago. In a word, midwinter finds the 
U S about the only country which seems 
to be in a position to ship wheat freely, 
and this fact is having its influence on 
values. The American visible supply is 
small for the time of year, owing to the 
liberal drafts made upon primary receipts 
to furnish domestic and foreign require- 
ments. 

Our exports continue phenomenally large; 
for three months and more we have 
been shipping wheat and flour equivalent 
to nearly 6,000,000 bu weekly. During the 
last half of ’98, or July to Dec inclusive, 
total exports were 122,500,000 bu, an amount 
never hitherto reached in a half year, and 
compared with last year’s enormous busi- 
ness corresponding period of 118,800,000. 





At Chicago, the corn market has been a 
broad one, the encouraging features 
brought out in American Agriculturist’s re- 
view a week ago continuing dominant. Fur- 
ther advances took place last week, May 
touching 39%c p bu before there was a 
reaction, brought about by liberal realizing 
sales of those with a profit in sight. The 
higher prices have also called out increased 
offerings from the country, as might be 
expected, farmers taking advantage of the 
situation. There is a good demand for car- 
lots on shipping account, and liberal pur- 
chases for export to Europe. The contract 
grade, No 2 mixed, has sold above 37c p bu 
in elevator, No 3 yellow 35@38c, No 4 mixed 
by sample 32@34c, No 2 white 39c. 

The buoyancy in wheat and corn has ex- 
tended in oats, prices recently making a 
new high record for the crop, May delivery 
selling around 29¢c p bu last week, subse- 
quently reacting a little. Outside quota- 
tions brought plenty of selling orders on 
the part of speculators. At the same time 
there was a good business on shipping and 
export account, purchasers evidently con- 
sidered present rates not exorbitant. No 2 
in store 27@27%c p bu, No 3 white 28%@ 
29%c, No 2 white by sample 29'%c. 

Always quiet at the holiday period, bar- 
ley is this year no exception, and prices to 
some extent nearly nominal. Though quiet 
the market is substantially steady, the re- 
cent advance in price of oats being favor- 
able to feed barley. Poor to good feed 40@ 
42c p bu, malting grades 43@50c, but little 
on sale with the quality to bring more 
than 47c. 

At New York, the new year opens with 








THE LATHST MARKETS 


continued interest visible in the grain mar- 
kets, led by wheat and corn. Owing to the 
pronounced demand for these cereals on ex- 
port account, prices have shown consider- 
2 le strength, although somewhat uneven. 
Wheat sold up to the basis of 81%c p bu 
for No 2 red winter, No 2 mixed corn in 
store 43@43%c, the quotations just named 
being a shade lower than at one time last 
week, Oats quiet with a fair demand on the 
basis of about 33%c p bu for No 2 in store. 
Rye is quotable around 63%c p bu delivered 
in this city, feeding barley 48@50c and malt- 
ing 52@60c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 








1899) 1898 ane 1898) 1899] 1898 








Chicago, P 100 Ibs. | $5.85) $5.40 $3.70 $3.55 | $4.20) $4.75 
New York...........| 5.75} 5.40| 3.80! 3.90] 4.35] 4.75 
nS | 5.65} 5.25| 3.90! 3.70] 4.40| 5.00 
Kansas City ......... | 5.40} 5.10) 3.55] 3.45] 4.00] 4.50 
Pittaburg ........... | 5.60] 4.90) 3.90) 3.70! 4.50) 4.85 








At Chicago, sales of beef cattle cover a 
wide range owing to the variable quality 
of the offerings. For really choice beeves 
there is a good demand on both local and 
shipping account, with prices steady to 
firm. But offerings include many cattle 
rather indifferent in quality and taken by 
dressed meat concerns and others at com- 
paratively low prices. Recent transactions 
include light weight and undesirable steers 
at $3 90@4 25, fair to choice 4 50@5 50, ex- 
tra 5 75@5 90. Exporters claim they are 
obliged to pay such high prices for suit- 
able cattle that the margin of profit is 
very meager. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 85 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@4 25 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 25@3 00 
1450 1 bs. 475@5 DD Feeders, HO0G4 35 


Com to fair, 1150 to 1406 Stockers. 400 to 850 Lbs, 3 25@¢4 00 
1b 


6. 410@460 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2 75@6 00 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 50@6 75 
heifers, 425@4 65 Milch cows, each, WE 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@3 W 


Hogs have recently sold a little better, 
the market working up last week to $3 75 
p 100 lbs for selected droves, although the 
bulk of the offerings went over the scales 
at a range of 3 45@3 65. Packers were in- 
terested buyers and fairly liberal purchases 
were made by shippers on eastern account. 

A good many western sheep are coming 
forward, these selling freely a little under 
$4, largely 3 50@3 90. The market as a 
whole is fairly active, yet lacking in snap. 
Light handy weight sheep and lambs are 
in relatively better demand than heavy. 
Poor to fair sheep 2 75@3 25, good to choice 
3 50@4 15, yearlings and lambs 4@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened ac- 


tive Monday of this week, with a good de- 
mand for practically everything, prices 
about 10c higher. Receipts were 70 cars. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 35@ 66 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, =475@500 Poor to g fat cows, 235@3 75 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 37x@440 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7o@4 0 
Common, 709 to 906 tbs, 3 50@370 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 375@400 F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@52 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@385 Veal calves, 5 00@7 25 

The best prices in a long time were paid 
for hogs at the opening of this week, when 
the 50 double decks arriving sold readily as 
follows: Prime heavy weights $3 90, me- 
dium 3 85@3 90 best yorkers 3 80@3 85, pigs 
3 60@3 75. Sheep firm, under supplies of 20 
cars, good to best 4@4 50, lambs 10c lower at 
3 50@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade steady to firm 


with a moderate demand for all descrip- 
tions; Monday’s receipts 90 cars. Butcher 
steers $4 65@5, shipping weights 4 90@5 25, 
with fancy 5 50@5 65. Cows and heifers 3 75 
@4 50, stock cattle 3 75@4 25, according to 
attractiveness. Hog market steady. Mon- 
day’s supply 110 double decks, yorkers 3 80, 
heavy 3 90, common pigs 3 70@3 75. Sheep 
slow, receipts 75 cars, fair to choice 4@4 40, 
lambs 5@5 35. 

At New York, general activity is the rule 
in the cattle market, especially for the de- 
sirable butcher grades. Beef steers have 
recently sold a shade higher and are quot- 
able at $4 50@5 75 for ordinary to extra. 
Oxen and stags 3 25@5, dry cows and bulls 
2 50@3 85, with a few choice heifers at 4@ 
4 35. Veal calves plentiful but fairly active 
at last week’s decline of 15@25c; poor to 
prime 5@8 50, southern heavy calves 3 60@ 
4. Hogs active and higher at 3 75@4, with 
relatively few on the open market. Sheep 
in about the recent demand and steady but 
no higher. Poor to fair 2 50@4, choice quot- 








able at 4 25@4 35, yearlings a premium, me- 
dium to choice lambs 5@65 75. 

Hothouse Lambs—At the big city mar- 
kets, such as Boston and New York, these 
winter lambs are beginning to arrive in 
considerable numbers, the season opening 
later than usual. Those received are gen- 
erally in good condition, heavy and fat, 
selling at $7 50@9 each, though of course it 
must be understood only a few have the 
quality to bring outside prices. The cost 
to consumers is so great that the outlet is 
very narrow. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Conditions do not change materially in 
the butter market at this season, and the 
situation is characterized by continued 
quietude. The volume of business is not 
large, as most of the usual buyers are hold- 
ing off until the new year is fairly started 
before getting in any heavy purchases. Yet 
in the aggregate, demand is sufficient to 
keep the market fairly well cleaned up and 
an undertone of firmness is perceptible. The 
quality of arrivals is a little irregular, some 
lots showing the effects of frost. Top prices 
are readily obtained for strictly first-class 
goods, but slight imperfections are suffi- 
cient to warrant a shading of quotations. 
Export business is slow at present, only 
moderate inquiry reported from this 
class of buyers. 

New York State—At Albany, a firm mar- 
ket for choice grades. Good to ch emy tubs 
22@238¢c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 19@2Ic. 

At New York, trade quiet at full late 
prices, and the market about steady. Cmy 
western extras 2Ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, N Y 
finest 19@20c, firsts 17@18c, western June ex- 
tras 19c, firsts 17@18c, N Y dairy finest 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imit cmy finest 
16%@lic, firsts 1444@15%c, seconds 13@14c. 
western dairy finest 15@151éc, firsts 12%@ 
14c, western factory June extras 14@14%c, 
firsts 13@13%c, roll butter fcy 14@14%éc. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, mar- 
ket quiet and generally firm. Elgin 
and other western separator cmy, extra 22c 
p lb, firsts 20@21c, seconds 16@18c, June cmy 
19c, imit cmy 16c, ladle packed 13@l15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 23c p Ib, prints 24c, dairy 14@léc. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. res 











Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 





Poultry Fanciers and Breeders fully 


realize the importance of having chick 

hatched during the early pote mJ snamiien. 
This is particularly true, inasmuch as it is 
largely a question of weight In finding best 
markets. For example, spring chickens 
must not only be available early in the sea- 
son, but must possess good weight. In 
view of this well established fact those 
most successful are quick to appreciate the 
merits of a practical incubator. It is a case 
of not how cheap but how good. False 
economy at the beginning will bring failure 
in poultry raising as well as other lines of 
business. Some very valuable suggestions 
along the line of the successful hot air in- 
cubator may be found in the catalog of the 
Des Moines (Ia) Incubator Co, which can 
be had for the asking. Address a postal 
card to them, mentioning this paper and 
ask for their latest copyrighted catalog. 


The DeKalb Fence Co of DeKalb, Ill, 


who are old advertisers in these columns 
and who are well known to our readers as 
manufacturers of woven wire fencing, have 
just notified us of a new departure in their 
business. Foreseeing the necessity of a 
better grade of poultry fencing, yet cheaper 
to the user, they have placed upon the mar- 
ket the M M §S poultry fence. e superior 
point of this fencing, we are informed, is 
that it is a true fence and not a netting; 
this means that while the fence is com- 
pletely interwoven it has continuous lateral 
wires which are interspersed at intervals 
with twisted cables running the entire 
length of the fence. The advantage of this 
arrangement is obvious, as it admits of the 
complete and thorough stretching of the 
fence. It does away entirely with the top 
and bottom rail required by the old style 
netting and requires but half the number 
of posts. If you are thinking about using 
any poultry fence write these people for 
circulars and prices 








—At Cincinnati, demand light, prices steady. 
Fcy Elgin cmy 22%c, Ohio separator cmy 17 
@18c, gathered cream 15@1é6c, dairy 12c. 

At Boston, receipts light, prices steady, 


strictly fancy grades well cleaned up. 
Vt and N H emy extra 21%c p 
lb, northern N = 20%6c, western 


20%.@21'%c, northern firsts 18%@19\%4c, east- 


ern 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 
15@16c, June extras 19@19%c, firsts 18@ 


18%c, Vt dairy extras 18@19c, N Y dairy 
extra 18@19c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@17c, sec- 
onds l4c, western 13@14c, western imt cmy 
extra 15@1é6c, ladles extra 14@l15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Operations in cheese are generally of 
small proportion, and receipts show a con- 
siderable fallin; off. Demand is also small, 
as buyers are temporarily off the market 
until the new season opens up. However, 
holders are very firm in their views and full 
top quotations to slightly above are readily 
obtainable. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 10@l1lic p Ib, flats 10@10%%c, 
skims 4@6c, imit Swiss 1l5c. 

At New York, holders are firm, present 
business moderate. N Y large fcy colored, 
Sept and Oct, 10%c p lb, fcy white 10%c, 
Nov large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@ 
9144c, common to fair 7@9c, small fcy col- 
ored Sept and Oct llc, fey white lic, Nov 
good to ch 104,@10%c, light skims ch small 


8@8%4c, large 7@7\%c, part skims 7@7'%c, 
full skims 3@3%c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, mar- 
ket firm with light offerings, N Y full 


cream, fcy small 11@11\c p lb, fair to good 


10%4,@10%c, ch large 1014%.@10%c, part skims 


744@9c, Swiss 8@11'4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars 10@1lic p lb, Ohio 
flats 10%4c, limburger 11\4c, imit Swiss 14%c. 
—At Cincinnati, in fair demand. Good 
to prime Ohio flat family favorite 10%c, 
twins 11@11%c, Young America 114%@12c. 

At Boston, arrivals are moderate, and 
the market has a firm tone. N Y small ex- 
tra llc p lb, large extra 10%c, firsts 9@10c, 
seconds 7@8c. Vt small extra lic, large ex- 
tra 104%4,@10'%4c, firsts 9@10c, seconds 7@8c, 
extra sage 11@11%c, extra western twins 
101%4c, Ohio flat 10c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry mar- 
ket quiet. Chickens live 8@9c p 1b, turkeys 
11@12c, ducks 8%@9'%4c, geese 8@9c, dressed 
chickens 9@10c, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 12@ 
13%4c, ducks 91%.@10%c, geese 9@10c, fresh 
eggs scarce at 30@3l1c, cold storage 18@20c. 
Corn 40@41c p bu, oats 31@35c, bran $13 p 
ton, middlings 15@16, cottonseed meal 21@ 
21 50, loose hay 5@8 p ton, baled 5@7, oat 
straw 4@4 50, rye 5@6 50. Potatoes 1 50@ 
175 p bbl, white onions 80@85c p bu, red 
65@70c, yellow 70@80c, turnips 15c, cab- 
bages 2 50@3 p 100, squash 75c@1 p bbl, 
beets 65@75c, parsnips 75@85c, Baldwin ap- 
ples 2@4 p bbl, cranberries 5 50@6 50. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 23@24c p dz, live 
chickens 8c p lb, turkeys 10c, dressed chick- 
ens 12c, turkeys 13@14c, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
orions 35c, turnips 25c, baled hay $6@9 p ton, 
rye straw 6@9, apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh nearby eggs 27c p dz, western 26c, ice 
house stock 19@22c, dressed fowls 7@8c p Ib, 
spring chickens 9@9%c, turkeys 11@12c, 
western turkeys 9@10c, ducks and geese 
6@8e. King apples $4@4 50 p bbl, Hubbard- 
stons 3 50@3 75, Greenings and Baldwins 
3@3 50, Spys 3@3 50, Cape Cod cranberries 
7@7 50 p bbl, potatoes 48@50c p bu, onions 
ch 60@63c, fair to good 50@55c, cabbage 10@ 
12 p ton. Ch timothy hay large bales 11 50 
p ton, No 110 50@11 50, small bales 10@10 50, 
mixed 8 50@9, straight rye straw 8 50@9, 
tangled 7 50@8, wheat 6 50@7, oat 7@8. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market is about steady. 
Marrow beans ch $1 50@1 52%, fair to good 
1 30@1 45, ch medium 1 32%, medium 1 05@ 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


1 25, ch pea 1 25, red kidney 1 76@1 80, yel- 

low eyes 1 55, black turtle soup1 65@1 70, Cal 

limas 2 30@2 35, green peas 90@95c. 
Dressed Meats. 


At New York, rather firmer in the face of 
a quiet market. Prime calves 10@10%c p lb, 
fair to good 8%@9%c, grassers 6@7c, light 
country hogs 54@5%c, medium 44%@54c, 
heavy 3%@4%c, roasting pigs 6@9c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, quiet without material 
change. Evaporated apples fcy 9%@10c p 
lb, ch 9@9%c, prime 8%@8%c, common to 
good 6@8c, sun-dried southern 5@6%c, quar- 
ters 5% @6c, chops 2%@3%c, cores and skins 


2@2%c, evaporated raspberries 10@10%4c, 
huckleberries 11@12c, blackberries 4%4@ic, 
cherries 9@10c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, a moderate supply and 
prices strong. Nearby fcy fresh 30@3lc p 
dz, average best 27@28c, N Y and Pa aver- 
age 27@28c, western firsts 27c, fair to good 
25144@26%c, southern fresh 25@26%c, refrig- 
erator fcy fall-packed 22@23c, fair to prime 
18@21ic, early packed 1914@20c, limed eggs 
15% @18c. 

At Boston, receipts light, market firm. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 30c p dz, eastern ch 
26@28c, fair to good 18@20c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 26@28c, western selected fresh 26c, fair 
to good 20@23c, southern 25@26c, refriger- 
ator 1914%4@20c, limed 17c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, receipts of apples are light 
and while the market is quiet, prices are 
firmly sustained. Northern Greenings fcy 
$4@5 p.bbl, fey Baldwins 4@450, fair to 
prime 2 50@3 25, western N Y Baldwins 2 50 
@3 50, Greenings 3@3 75, Spy 2 5054@3 50, poor 
to fair 2@2 50. Western N Y Catawba grapes 
13@14c p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries extra 
fey 7@7 50 p bbl, usual kinds 5@7, N J prime 
5, Fla oranges bright 3 50@4 50 p bx, rus- 
set 3@3 50, grape fruit 4@7. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING DEC 24. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other To- 

puol don gow points tal 

New York, 1,661 802 — — 2,463 
Boston, 144 _ _ 10 154 
Portland, 149 a —_ —_ 149 
Halifax, 1.150 — _ — 1,150 
St Johns, 165 — _ — 165 
Total, 3.269 OZ _ 10 4,081 
Cor wk last yr, 7,468 2,733 1,106 955 12,262 
Tot this season 469,452 178,235 167,045 78,735 893,467 
Tot last season, 315,569 95,055 114,193 82,685 607,502 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, steady to firm on all kinds. 
Coarse corn meal 81@83c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
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meal $1 02, grits 1 05, chops 80c, middlings 
16@17 p ton, winter bran 14 50@16, spring 
14@14 50, sharps 19, finseed oil meal 23 75, 
rye feed 15, cottonseed meal 20 85. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade quiet, market gen- 
erally easy. Prime hay 65c p 100 lbs, Nol 
60@62%4c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 40@45c, clover 
mixed 40@50c, long rye straw 30@50c. 

Onions. 

Onions now in store in this section are 
poor quality and will waste 20 to 25 per cent 
when shipped during January.—[Jordan 
Bros & Co, Wayne Co, O. 

At New York, irregular in quality, choice 
stock firm. Ct and eastern white $3@6 p bbl, 
yellow 1 50@2, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co, 
yellow 1 25@1 75 p bag, red 1 25@2, white 2 
@4, western 1 25@1 75 p bbl, red 1 25@2, 
white 2@3 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in ample supply, market 
easy. Long Island in bulk $1 75@2 p bbl, 
Me Hebron 1 50@1 75 p sack, N Y and west- 
ern 1 37@1 62 p 180 lbs, N J round 1 25@1 50 
p bbl, long 1 12@1 37, Bermuda 5@6 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market is liberally sup- 
plied with common stock, but choice grades 
are firm. Dry-packed turkeys, selected 
hens lle p lb, mixed 10@10'%c, selected toms 
94%4@10c, Phila chickens, broilers 16@18c, 
prime 13@l4c, N J and nearby prime 9%@ 
10c, N Y and Pa 8@9c, western 8@8%4c, N J 
fowls 8@9c, N Y and Pa 8@8%c, nearby 
ducks 8@9c, western 7@8c, geese prime 7@ 
8c, ch squabs $2 50 p dz, mixed 1 75@2. Live 
fowls 8@8%4c p 1b, chickens Te, turkeys 
8@8tke. 

At Boston, demand is light and prices 
barely steady. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed chickens 12@14c p lb, common to good 
8@10c, extra fowls 10c, common to good 8@ 
9c, ducks 9@1lc, geese 10@12c. Western dry- 
packed turkeys drawn 11@11%c, undrawn 
10@10%c, old toms 9c, ch chickens 9@10c, 
common to good 7@8c, fowls 6@8c, ducks 
6@8c, geese 8@9c, pigeons tame 75c@$1 p dz. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, in moderate demand. Brus- 
sels sprouts 5@15c p qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, 
carrots 75@90c, cabbages 2@4 p 100, cauli- 
flower 1@6 p bbl, Fla egg plant 2 50@5 50, 
green peas 1 50@2 50 p % bbl bskt, kale 40@ 
60c p bbl, Fla peppers 75c@$1 25 p carrier, 
pumpkins 50c p bbl, parsnips 1@1 25, string 
beans green 1@3 p cra, wax 1@2, Hubbard 
squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 50@60c, tur- 
nips’ 75c@1 p bbl, Fla tomatoes 1 50@4 p 
carrier. 














DR. HUNTER’S 
sookon CONSum ption 


AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 


R, ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest living authority on diseases of the 
breathing organs, has just published a book on Consumption and other diseases of the Throat and 


NEW 


Lungs. 


This book has created a sensation in medical and newspaper circles, because it shows 


beyond any question that Consumption, as treated by Dr. Hunter,is a curable disease. The book tells 
plainly the true nature of Consumption; its causes; its unmistakable symptoms; how to prevent it, 


and how it can be radically cured. 


The book is of such great importance to the welfare of the whole people that it has been decided 
to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 


From the New York Herald: 


“It seems after many disappointments and false rumors of the cures for con- 
sumption, that the treatment as discovered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 West 45th Street, New 
York, has accomplished results so satisfactory that this dread disease need no longer be classed among 


the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: 


“ Dr. Hunter’s recent book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that have 
been reported, effectually remove al! doubts as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Any reader of this paper can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply sending a 


Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 


request to 








MONUMENTS 


DON'T farvouinvesthate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 


all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly improved. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 


investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. N CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 















THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. H1LEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise or farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, seat pe, cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Lye many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machiaery used in cutt 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York 
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Aguinaldo Scores a Poiat: 
The capture of Iloilo by the Philip- 





pine insurgents brings the island of 
Panay, second or third largest of 
the group, under Aguinaldo’s’ control. 


It is suspected that the surrender of the 
Spanish troops to the rebels just before the 
arrival of the Americans was contrived at 
Madrid, to embarrass our occupation of the 
islands. It will now be necessary to come 
to immediate settlement with the insur- 
gents, and Gen Otis, it is stated, has been 
given full power. Serious trouble may 
result. This success strengthens Aguinal- 
do’s military position, but in other ways his 
authority is weakening. His attempts to 
raise money by heavy taxation of the coun- 
try population have aroused discontent. His 
cabinet members refuse to support his 
views, but are anxious to cut loose both from 
Aguinaldo and from the U S. Leading cit- 
izens however largely favor some degree of 
protection to the islands by a foreign power. 
Admiral Dewey, it is said, wishes to have 
a “statesman” sent from Washington to 
investigate the situation. 

At last accounts the Americans under 
Gen Miller were preparing to take Iloilo, 
while thé rebels are collecting their forces, 
but were waiting for directions from Ag. 
uinaldo before returning final answer toGen 
Miller’s demand for surrender of the city. 


pa Ea SR 
Senator J. S. Morrill of Vt, oldest mem- 
ber of the senate, died early 
Wednesday morning, Dec 28, 
at Washington, D C, at the 
age of 87. His career in 
American legislation lasted 
43 years, including 31 years 
in the senate. With one ex- 
ception he was the only con- 
gressman whose _ services 
began before the civil war 
and he was often called 
“father” of the _ senate. 
Senator Morrill was born in 
Strafford, Vt. He became a country 
merchant, a farmer, republican member of 
state legislature, representative to congress 
and senator. His influence on tariff and 
financial legislation was pronounced, espe- 
cially in connection with the Morrill tar- 
iff of the civil war period, and the wool du- 
ties in tariff of 1883. He was the author of 
the bill distributing land to agricultural col- 
leges and he advocated many projects of 
public improvement. 


Laws for Alaska—Gov Brady of Alaska 
is coming to Washington to explain the 
needs of the territory in regard to the new 
legislation. He wants a liquor law which 
ean be enforced, and many of the old laws 
need revision. He thinks the country will 
become a producer of live stock and grain, 
and he wants the homestead laws brought 
up to date. 








The Nicaragua Commission seems in- 
clined to favor the old low, level route in 
preference to the Maritime Co’s direct line 
project. The cost of the two routes is reck- 
oned as about equal, or $123,000,000 for the 
old route, and a million more for the other 
line. Some of the commissioners think the 
estimate should be considerably increased. 
The Panama canal people, who have just 
held their annual meeting, still profess to be 
confident that their route is the best one. 
They expect to get an extension of their 
concessions from Colombia, for another six 
years. 


Present of Poison—During the holiday 
season Harry S. Cornish of New York city 
received by mail what seemed to be a bot- 
tle of harmless brorho seltzer, but which in 
reality contained deadly cyanide of potas- 
sium. Some of the drug was given to a Mrs 
Adams for headache and caused her death 
almost immediately. The bottle of poison 
was mailed in New York, and the police are 
trying to find the sender, who seems to have 
intended to murder Cornish. 


A Shrewd Game at Havana—As might 
have been expected, the American franchise 
manipulators have proved too much for the 
native experts in that line, at Havana, and 
the Harvey syndicate has bought all the 
street railway stock at a bargain price. 
As soon as the Spanish officials learned that 
their private scheme to dispose of the 
property had been checkmated, the stock- 


holders were summoned to meet and annul 


OUR SFORY OF THE 


the sale. But the capitalists had scored an- 
other point, having arranged that all the 
principal stockholders and railway officials 
should keep in hiding for a day or two until 
the government should come under Ameri- 
can control, Jan 1, Apparently the only 
consolation of the Spanish spoilsmen will 
be the $3,000,000 or so of floating debts which 
it is said they will leave behind in Cuba. 


Found a Fortune—A Pittsburg man 
found that a legal title had never been ac- 
quired to some filled in land on which a 
great steel factory had been erected. He 
perfected a title from the state at a cost of 
$10 for legal fees and became owner of land 
worth $150,000. 


The Beef Scandal—The uncomplimentary 
allusions of Gen Miles as to the quality of 
the beef sent to Santiago have created quite 
a stir among the officials of the war de- 
partment, and an effort is being made to 
disprove his assertions. Some of the wit- 
nesses claim that the beef was unfit for 
food, others say that some was good and 
some was bad, some even assert that the 
trouble was that the men overfed them- 
selves and ate it half cooked. One of the 
beef companies threatens to sue Gen Miles 
for his statements, but that officer is un- 
terrified and intends to continue his in- 
vestigations. 





A Lively Revolution is going on in 
Ecuador. The cause is the usual one in 
South American countries, namely the am- 
bition of those who are out to forcibly dis- 
place those who are in. So far the rebels 
seem to have the best of it, and hold an 
important town, the capital of a province. 
The government has become panic stricken, 
and as a last resort has made President Al- 
faro dictator, with extraordinary powers. 





News of the Moment—J. C. Dunham is 
wanted in Santa Clara Co, Cal, to answer to 
the charge of murdering six persons; $11,000 
reward has been offered. Dunham has been 
traced to St Louis.——Mott Haven canal of 
New York will be filled up and replaced by 
a street.——The system of employing con- 
vict labor in New York state in the man- 
ufacture of supplies for use in various cities 
is officially pronounced a success.——The 
New York poultry show will begin Jan 31. 





Talked of Abroad—The moon’s eclipse of 
Dec 27 was complete in some parts of Eu- 
rope, and was very successfully observed 
at Berlin. Cloudy weather prevented suc- 
cessful observation in America.—The willof 
the late Baron Rothschild divides his mil- 
lions among his brothers and sisters.——Part 
of an overhanging mountain fell upon the 
village of Airolo, Switzerland, destroying a 
score of buildings and killing several per- 
sons.— An Austrian lieutenant, Keglevich, 
who eloped with King Leopold’s daughter, 
has been arrested for forging the name of 
a member of the Austrian royal family.—— 
A grandson of Lafayette, formerly secre- 
tary of the French legation in Washington, 
died in Paris, Dec 28, aged 97.——Three 
duels with swords were fought in one day in 
Buda Pesth between members of the Hunga- 
rian parliament. Three of the six menengag- 
ed were wounded.——The tariff difficulty be- 
tween Germany and the U S seems likely 
to reach a satisfactory settlement. 


News Notes—Cubans will celebrate Feb 


24; the anniverary of their war for  in- 
dependence. The U S will occupy Wake 
island, a bit of unclaimed territory between 
the Hawaiian group and the Ladrones, as 
a cable station.——The Standard oil trust 
claims that’ the books burned before the 
recent investigation were merely useless 
records.——Congressman Dingley is danger- 
ously ill with pneumonia.——A 12-inch gas 
pipe line burst near Red Key, Ind, Satur- 
day, with a roar which was heard 15 miles 
away.—-Jan 2 was the coldest day of the 
season in the northern and northwestern 
states. 





Personal—The only daughter of James 
Russell Lowell, Mrs Mabel L. Burnett, died 


Dec 30.—Mrs I. A. Mallon, the writer known - 


as Ruth Ashmore, died at age of 36.——The 
widow of P. T. Barnum has just married a 
third time. 


Items of Interest—There are 3163 women 
professional writers in the U S.——Queen 
Victoria has ordered 36 of her milch cows 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


J AMERICAN 
_/AGRICULTURIST 
$ 
m3 











Middle Edition, for the month of Decem- 
ber was as follows: 


Dec. 3, 2,100 copies 

7 om "300 “ 

i .100 6 
2,050 “ 


Lg 450 *« 


363,000 « 
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killed, as having tuberculosis.——An Eng- 
lish university has a professor who teaches 
brewing.— Postage from Canada to this 
country is now two cents per ounce on let- 
ters, having been reduced from three cents. 
—One of the Boston subway explosion 
cases has been decided against the city gas- 
light company, a verdict of $3000 being re- 
turned for the victim. Over 70 other cases 
are expected to follow. The suit was stub- 
bornly fought and was the longest trial in 
the history of the Mass courts. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Popular Seedsman, F. B. Mills of 
Rose Hill, N Y, is now sending out his 
handsome 1899 seed catalog. Besides giving 
a complete list of all the standard grain, 
vegetable and flower seeds with prices, the 
catalog contains several cash offers, such 
as $25 for naming correctly from an illus- 
tration a collection of 25 garden seeds, $50 
for suggesting the best name for Mr Mills’s 
grand new tomato, $50 for suggesting the 
best name for a fine new potato, $200 for 
the largest number of seed packets grown, 
and returned by Aug 1, $50 for the greatest 
number of colors grown in a specified flow- 
er bed, and several others. Every reader 
will be interested in these offers and should 
write for a catalog at once stating that this 
journal directed you to do so. 








Economy and Improvement in the con- 


struction of farm machinery are two lead- 
ing points on which the manufacturer of 
to-day lays particular stress. Great ad- 
vances have been made in workmanship 
and invention, and what is equally inter- 
esting, these have gone hand in hand with 
decreased cost to the farmer. Among the 
striking examples of a successful business 
built up along these lines is the Empire 
Agricultural works at Tatamy, Northamp- 
ton Co, Pa, owned by S. S. Messinger & 
Son. ‘Among their specialties one imple- 
ment alone, the No 6 Empire corn sheller, 
well portrays the admirable progress made 
in the direction indicated. It is in every 
way a practical hand corn sheller, and 
other power can also be applied.. Anyone 
interested in corn shellers or other farm 
machinery should write a postal card ‘to 
the Empire Agricultural works and ask for 
descriptive catalog, mentioning at the same 
time this paper. 














































































[Begun in the issue of Dec 31.] 


Captain Jack. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFB 


By Will Templer, 
Gardener, 


Author of Zerah Selton, 
Sanctimonious Simon, and 


Other Stories. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE burning of the Davis 
buildings did not excite the 
comment which under dif- 
ferent circumstances would 
have been inevitable. Per- 





4 haps old Pete Bannister 
struck the right chord 
when he said, “It didn’t 
cost Quirk nothin’ to 

put up them buildin’s, ner to buy 
‘om neither. They was Davis’s build- 
in’s, an’ he couldn’t have ’em, which 


he’d oughter, an’ now they’re burnt, an’ 
Quirk can’t have ’em, which he hadn’t 
oughter, so they’ve both got to go without 
‘em, cause there ain’t no buildin’s fur 
neither of ’em.”’ 

Mr Quirk’s new agent was very much 
in evidence a day or two after the fire. He 
was a blustering, bullying metropolitan 
lawyer of the genus shyster, who seemed, 
in common with many other dwellers in 
towns, to have imbibed the idea that the 
word “farmer’ was synonymous’ with 
“greenhorn” and “blockhead.” This worthy 
at once made his way to the farm where 
the Davises had found a home, and to the 
field where the old gentleman and two sons 
were planting corn. Mr Toohey, that was 
the agent’s name, waited at the highway 
fence until the trio approached, then rais- 
ing his finger to the bullying angle and his 
voice to a browbeating witness-box pitch, 
addressed himself to Davis pere: 

‘Well, my good man, where were you on 
Thursday evening?” 

“Thursday evenin’, Thursday evenin’?” 
repeated the old man, mildly appealing to 
his eldest son. “I swan, Alvin, where was 
I on Thursday evenin’?” 

‘“T do’ know,” replied Alvin briefly. 

“Why, yes, you do, Alvin,” persisted the 
father. “It was on Thursday evenin’ I set 
the Brahma hen, now I recollect. Then I 
went to the corn house and set the trap. 
After that I set the clock, an’—”’ 

“Well!” broke in Toohey, 
“what’d you set then?’ 

‘Went out an’ set on the piazzy,”’ 
the meek old fellow. 

“Aha!” hissed the agent, shaking his long 
forefinger, ‘do you mean to tell me that you 
did not attend the fire?” 

“We didn’t have any fire to ’tend that 
night; it was warm, you know. Besides I 
never ’tend the fire. Mis’ Davis, she always 
takes charge of that, no, I didn’t ’tend no 
fire.” 

“I don’t believe you know enough to ’tend 
a fire, much less start one,’’ sneered Too- 
hey. Then addressing the young men, ke 
demanded, ‘“‘And where were you on Thurs- 
day evening, my fine fellows?’’ 

“None o’ yer business,” was Will Davis’s 
prompt reply. 

“O! It isn’t, eh? Well, I’ll make it my bus- 
iness. Now where were you on Thursday 
evening? Come, no lyin’ now.” 

Quirk’s attorney was scarcely prepared 
for what followed. As his words left his 
lips, Alvin Davis leaped the fence and land- 
ed directly in front of him, “‘Who’s a liar?” 
demanded the young man. 

Toohey did not lack physical courage. 
“You are,” he yelled, “if you say you 
didn’t —’” But he never finished that sen- 
tence. Alvin seized him by the neck, shook 
him as if he had been a rat, and turning his 
face with a sharp jerk toward the village, 
vigorously applied the boot leather. 

Of course Toohey had young Davis ar- 
rested and brought before the squire, charg- 
ed with assault, and that functionary, hav- 
ing tried the case, fined the young man 
six cents, which he cheerfully paid, after 
which he asked the agent, to the delight of 
the assembled crowd, if he would not ailow 
him to take a dollar’s worth out of his hide 
at the same rate. 

The Davises, father and sons, were soon 
afterwards broug..t before a magistrate, 
charged with arson, but as they easily 
proved an alibi, the case was dropped and 
Mr Quirk came up to assist his agent in 
bringing Aaron Wheeler to terms. 

Wheeler made a strong appeal to the pro- 
Prietor’s sense of justice. ‘I was born on 


savagely, 


replied 
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this farm,” he said, ‘and I have always 
lived here, Three generations of my family 
have made the farm what it is. The house 
has been repaired and enlarged, and every 
other building on the place erected by us, 
to say nothing of the planting of orcharus, 
the draining of swamps, and the graduai 
improvement of the soil.” 

“That’s just it,” broke in the landlord, 
*You’ve been mighty well paid for all 
you’ve done here, and it’s about time I 
came in for my share.” 

“Have the Wheelers ever been remiss in 
paying quit or in renewing their leases?” 
demanded the farmer. 

“That makes no difference,’ said Quirk, 
“What has gone by, has gone by. Your 
lease has expired and this farm is mine. 
Will you or will you not accept a ten-year 


lease under the terms offered?” And 
Wheeler, trembling with indignation, re- 
plied: “I will buy a life lease of you just as 


we have always done. I am even willing to 
pay you more rent, but as to accepting a 
ten-year lease—never!”’ 

“Very well, sir. This is Saturday. If you 
do not vacate these premises by the middle 
of next week, the sheriff will be here to do 
his duty.” 

“Get off my farm,’’ cried Wheeler in aa 
agony of rage. 

“Your farm!”’ sneered the landlord. But 
he “went. 

The sheriff’s visit was not delayed beyond 
the set time, both landlord and agent being 
on hand to see that the job was properly 
done, only one incident marring the severe 
dignity of the proprietor, and that was the 
eviction of Mrs Wheeler. The lady weighed 
nearly 300 pounds. During the whole day 
she had sat in a huge armchair viewing the 
dismantling of her house in sullen silence. 
At length the whole house was bare, save 
for the presence of the evictors, Mrs 
Wheeler and her chair. 

“Come, now, my good woman,” said Mr 
Toohey. “We ‘want to lock up this house; 
you'll have to get out.” 

“Will 1?’ snapped the lady, “Well, Mr 
Toole, or Tooley, or whatever your name is, 
you’re a tool anyhow, do you s’pose I’m go- 
ing to evict myself? No, sir. You came 
here to do the evicting and you can go right 
on and evict me. I’m here.” 

The agent, who was a slight man, put his 
hands on the lady’s shoulders and tried to 
push her out of the chair, but he might as 
well have striven to move a house. Then he 
sought his master. “The woman won’t go 
out;”’ he said helplessly. 

“Put her out, then!” roared the landlord. 
But the agent shook his head in silence. 

“Here, sheriff,’’ cried Quirk, “Help Mr 
Toohey put that devil of a woman into the 
road.”’ 


“Sheriff ain’t here,’ piped a small boy 
perched on a gate post. “Said he was 
through with this dirty business, an’ he’s 
gon’d away.”’ 

The landlord muttered a curse. “‘I’ll give 


a dollar,” he rasped out, “to any one of 
you men that will help put the woman out 
of doors.” 

Not one of the stolid farmers who had 
come to remove Wheeler’s goods moved s 
muscle, 

“Two dollars!” was the next offer, but 
a ripple of derisive laughter was the only 
response. 

“Put her out yourself,” called a_ voice, 
and as that seemed the only way out of it, 
Quirk and Toohey repaired to the kitchen, 
where the lady sat gripping the arms of 
her chair, and taking up the great woman, 
chair and all, they staggered out through 
the door and down to the roadside, amid 
suppressed titters from the men, and not a 
few groans and cat calls from the juveniles 
assembled there. Then, as if to make the 
anger and humiliation of the landlord com- 
plete, before he could rise from his stooping 
position, the muscular hand of Mrs 
Wheeler came in violent contact with his 
ear, as she hissed out, “‘That for my ride, 
Mr Squirt.” 

Fairly choking with wrath, Mr Quirk 
looked up to meet the laughing gaze of 


handsome Ned Palmer, also a_ tenant 
farmer. 
“It will be your turn soon,” he cried, 


shaking his fist, and Palmer, in fancied se- 
curity, replied, “Fire away, old man.” 

The proprietor did not mean that there 
should be another fire, for the present at 
least, for he sent up two men from the 
Junction, to t:ke turns in watching the 
Wheeler buildings night and day, until he 
could secure a new tenant. Things went 
on in their usual quiet way until there 
came a night in early June, a 
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night of equatorial heat, when the 
stifling air lay motionless beneath a blan- 
ket of dark clouds across whose bosom no 
lightnings played, and from whose depths 
came no rain to cool the gasping earth. 
The solitary watchman at the Wheeler 
farm was sitting on the piazza of the de- 
serted house. He had just made a round 
of the buildings, as he afterwards said, and 
had blown out his lantern that the light 
might not attract insects, when there fell 
upon his ear the cry of a child in disiress. 
The sound seemed to come from « piece of 


marshy bush land across the road and 
above the house. 
“Mamma! Mamma! O-o-o!” sobbed the 


weird little voice. The pathetic sobbing 
ended in a long-drawn wail of anguish-and 
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the watchman, seizing his lantern, tried to 
light it, only to find that he had no 
matches. 

“The poor little thing will be likely to fall 
into one of those bog holes,”’ the watchman 
reflected, and he ran out into the dark 
night toward where the childish sobbing 
still continued. ‘“‘Where are you?” he 
shouted, 

‘‘Flere—here—here I am,”’ came the gasp- 
ing reply, but it sounded farther away than 
at first. 

“Stand still,” cried the rescuer, as he 
blundered over the uneven ground in the 
direction of the voice. ‘‘Now, where are 
you?” No answer came for fully a minute, 
during which time the watchman stood 
straining his ears to catch the slightest 
sound, Then a stifled whimpering increas- 
ing in volume to the former long-drawn, 
pitiful wail, seemingly coming from far- 

* ther in the swamp, “O! Mamma! mamma! 
mamma!” 

Turning in the new direction, the man 
plunged through the thick bushes, skirted 
the treacherous bog, holes, stumbled over 
roots and vines for several minutes, com- 
ing at last to a clearing in full view (in 
daylight) of the Wheeler homestead. 
“Where are you now?” “O, I'm all right,” 
came back the chuckling answer, ‘I’m all 
right now, but what’s the matter with your 
house?” 

The startled watchman turned, and sure 
enough, the front windows of the great 
house were lighted up with a strange, rud- 
dy glow, and through the open barn door 
he could see the flames crawling up the 
siding. Then he turned and fled, but not in 
the direction of the fire. 

it was early in the night and nearly 
everyone went to the fire, where, as in the 
former case, they stood in silent, listless 
grours, reserving their ccmments, if they 
hac any to make, for some private conver- 
sation. 

On the next morning passers that way 
read with eager curiosity the following no- 
tice tacked up on a tree in front of where 
the Wheeler house had been: “Captain 
Jack sends his compliments to Mr John 
Quirk, and hopes that he will yet learn his 
lesson before it is too late.” 

A few days after, the foregoing notice 
was in demand, but could not be found, al- 
though it was not lost, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

The proprietor rose to the occasion. He 
immediately posted a reward of $1000 for 
the arrest and conviction of the person or 
rersons who applied the torch to his build- 
ings, and a round dozen of professional. de- 
tectives, first and last, made a descent upon 


the region. Indeed, they became _ so 
common that every time a portly, 
rather pompous individual, wearing 
a sack coat and aie big mustache, 
appeared in the neighborhood, we put 
him down asa detective, and I do not 
know that we ever made a mistake. These 


gentlemen prowled about the vicinity of the 
late fires, looked very wise and myster- 
ious, wrote something in a note book vcca- 
sionally, and plied everybody they met with 
questions. 

One of these worthies fell in with old 
Pete Bannister at the village hotel, and a 
conversation something like the following 
took place: 

“Say,” said Pete, lounging up close to the 
stranger, and speaking in a mysterious 
undertone, “‘be you a detective?” 

‘Well, suppose that I am,—what then?" 

“O, nothin’, only I’ve heerd an’ read a 
good bit about them fellers that kin turn 
themselves into a Dutchman, er a nigger, 
er a Jew, jist by winkin’, but you're the 
first one I’ve ever seen. You iovok like a 
mighty keen, smart feller. Be you a de- 
tective?”’ 

“Well, I fancy I can say that I am a de- 
tective. I’ve dene some pretty work in 
my day.” 

“IT wan’ te know!” drawled Pete, seem- 
ingly lost in admiration. “Say, you ain’t 
Old Slooth, be you?” 

“No, scarcely that,’”’ smiled the stranger. 

“Wal, wal; if you wuz him, now, you 
might make a pretty good stake out of 
these here burnin’s we've been havin’ 
round here. I’d like to git holt of some of 
that money Mr Quirk’s been offerin’ fur 
the fellers what sot ’em.” 

“You would, eh? Now who knows but 
Do 
“T never lived no- 


what you might get hold of some of it. 
you live about here?’ 
wheres e'se.” 

“So much the better; where were you on 
the night of the Davis fire?” 
Dench over ti the store.” 


“Settin’ on a 
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“Did you observe any suspicious circum- 
stances that night?’ “Any circum—what?” 

“Anything that looked suspicious, you 
know; anybody going toward the Davis 
place about night, or something like that.” 

Old Pete slid along his bench until close 
to the detective’s ear. “I seen,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘two fellers goin’ that way ’bout sun- 
down.” 

“Were they carrying anything?” 
nodded. 

“Did you know them?” ‘’Course I did.” 

“Who were they?” “Sam Wilcox an’ ole 
Jim Brewster.” 

“What were they carrying?” ‘‘They had 
a can of caroseen an’ a hull lot of ole rags.” 

“Aha! You know they went toward the 
Davis place, do you?” “Sure! They het to 
go that way, fur they was goin’ down to the 
crick speerin’ eels. They got an awful pas- 
sel of ’em that night.”’ 

The detective shot Pete a keen glance, but 
the old fellow’s face was about as expres- 
sionless as a pumpkin; so he tried him 
again. ‘“‘You don’t happen to know a ven- 
triloquist about here, do you?” 

“A what?” “A ventriloquist—one of those 


Pete 


fellows who can imitate different things 
and throw their voices anywhere, you 
know.” 


Pete slapped his knee in great glee. ‘I 
know jist such a feller,’’ he chuckled. 

‘Does he live around here?” 

“Oh, yes, only a little ways off—why, that 
feller kin make a hoss laugh. I’ve heerd 
him squeal like a pig, crow like a rooster, 
meow like a cat, cry like a baby an’ talk 
like a dominie; an’, sir, when you look ther’ 
ain’t a man in sight, nowhere.” 

“Do you know his name?” ‘Well I guess 
I do.” 

“What is it?” “Polly” said Pete, sliding 
a little further away. 

“Polly!” exclaimed the detective. ‘“‘That’s 
a rather strange name for a man, ain’t it?” 

“Why!” cried old Pete, very briskly, ‘he 
ain’t a man; he’s a bird; one of them par- 
rots, you know; an’ talk about yer ven- 
trilyquists —”’ 

The detective started from his chair. 
*You’re a fool,” he cried. ‘‘Wa-al, maybe,” 
said Pete, serenely. 

The detectives generally pursued their in- 
vestigations for about a week, by which 
time they had looked over every foot of 
the ground and pumped everybody to their 
satisfaction, if not to their knowledge; then 
they went away as wise as they came. 

The landlord, himself, was on the field, 
conducting his own investigation, driving 
from farm to farm, offering bribes, plead- 
ing, threatening and bullying, but all to no 
rurpose, the clue he sought seeming al- 
ways as far off as ever. 


[To Be Continued.] 





The American Voice—The people of far 
more trying climates than ours—notably 
our neighbors, the Canadians—speak with 
much more sweetness and suffer far less 
from difficulties of the vocal mechanism 
than we. The nervous temperament and 
supersensitiveness of our people are sug- 
gested as causing the high pitch which is 
so commonly heard, especially among wom- 
en; also, the hurry and rush of business, 
the crowding and pushing noticeable in all 
fields, professional, commercial and indus- 
trial, are mentioned as excuses for the 
nerve-tiring voice. But none of these rea- 
sons, though generally accepted, is thor- 
oughly satisfying, since it is demonstrable 
that the voices of Americans may be made 
quite as musical as those of the French or 
Italians. For generations sharp, high- 
pitched voices, used with a reckless disre- 
gard of all the laws pertaining to sweet, 
melodious speech, have so fastened these 
faults upon us that the result is the un- 
pleasant tone which is so nearly universal 
and which is designated as ‘‘American.’”’— 
[Richard W. Cone. 





Smith was a hotel man and Jones was 
a manufacturers’ agent. “I say,” said 
Jones, “however do you use such an enor- 
mous quantity of pears and peaches?” 
“Well,” replied Smith, ‘‘we eat what we can, 
and what we can’t eat we can.” “Indeed!” 
said the other, “we do about the same in 
our business.” “How is that?” “We sell 
an order when we can sell it, and when we 
can’t sell it we cancel it.” 





“My husband insists upon riding a hob- 
by,’’ announced the anxious wife to the 
cross-grained family physician. ‘‘What can 
we do about it?” “Better consult a horse 
doctor.” 








The Garden of Lost Delight. 


MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 





In the Garden of Lost Delight, my heart, 
Are quick child laughter and quick child 
tears— 
Never the aching of cares and fears, 
Or the dark of a brooding night; 
But freedom to wander whére roses spill 
Their petals under the loit’ring feet, 
Where fluted lily cups lift to fill 
With sunshine ever divinely sweet— 
And never a bird so tuneful quite 
As birds in the Garden of Lost Delight. 


To the Garden of Lost Delight, my heart, 
There’s no rejourneying hand in hand. 
Between us now and that border land 

Lies many a weary night. 

Yet sometimes comes like a breath divine 

A scent as of roses that used to blow, 

And care slips out of this life of mine 

And leaves me free as in long ago,— 

Free for such while as with inward sight 
I walk in the Garden of Lost Delight. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMBSON. 





As promised last week, and in response 
to the request of a large number of con- 
testants, we will have a word hunt for 
January. We shall give the usual 15 prizes, 
the first of which will be two dollars in 
cash, and the other 14 prizes will all be good 
ones. The word for the contest will be 


HOLIDAYS, 


and the following rules will govern the 
contest. 

Any word found in Webster’s Interna- 
tional dictionary will be allowed, but any 
word not found in the main part of the dic- 
tionary must be marked where it is found. 
That is, if it is found in the biography, 
gazetteer or in foreign words and phrases, 
etc, mark after the word where you 
found it. 

All lists not according to these rules will 
be thrown out. 

You will have the whole month to get out 
the puzzle. Answers must be in this office 
not later than Feb 10. Address all answers 
to Puzzle Editor, this office. 


ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER PUZZLES. 


i—Baker, Barber, Brewer, Butler, Car- 
penter, Carver, Cook, Cooper, Mason, Mil- 
ler, Miner, Painter, Porter, Spinner, Turner, 
Tanner, Weaver. 

2—1, Adams; 2, Scott; 3, Wood; 4, Pinto; 5, 
Hall; 6, Longfellow; 7, Dickens; 8, Math- 
ews; 9, Herbert; 10, Seward. 
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THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 


John Q. Goss, Neb; Emma Phillips Par- 
sons, Mass; Franklin A. Shull, O; E. A. 
Moore, Vt; Walter A. lLangfair, Mass; 
Bertha L. Palmer, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; Rose A. Penfield, 
N Y; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Lizzie M. 
Bowles, N H; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; M. 
M. Day, Ill; Harriet E. Fiske, Ct; Mrs 
Sarah E. Gilles, Minn. 





With the Eyes of Youth is the title of a 
delightful two-part autobiographical sketch _ 
which the late William Black, the novelist, 
wrote for the 1899 volume of the Youth’s 
Companion. Jt pulses with the spirit of 
out of door life. anc! has a contagious hu- 
mor which sweeps the reader along in high 
spirits. 














OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The “US’’ Senate. 


A. F. CALDWELL, 








No little period after the U, 

After the S it’s lacking, too. 

Se US with no period in it, 

Is just our own little family senate. 


We have committees on work and play— 
Some of both we do each day; 

Ways and means—that’s papa’s most, 
Though we do some, but I mustn’t boast. 


Rules we have, ‘home rules,’’ they are, 
Made by mamma and papa. 

“Pleasant, earnest and helpful be,’— 
That is one of our rules, you see. 


Our US senate has speakers, two 
(Other senates, they never do)— 
Papa and mamma. And we obey 
Everything our speakers say. 


If a jolly home government yours would be, 
Form a senate like ours, you see, 

With members and speakers, all together, 
Helpful and happy in all kinds of weather. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Meg’s Slide—We have had a Christmas 


tree at home every year since I can remem- 
ber. .I made presents for it this season, 
such as match scratchers, postage stamp 
books and hemstitched handkerchiefs, on 
some of which I put a lace edging; on others 
a fancy stripe of drawn work, and some an 
initial or small flower in the corner. Two 
years ago I worked nine, and last winter I 
made doilies; I also made a collar box for 
brother, dining it with yellow and covering 
it with red, and working the word “Collars” 
in yellow on the lid. How many of the 
Tablers can beat that? A friend and myself 
went coasting one day. The snow was get- 
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ting thin (but we thought there was plenty), 
so we climbed the hill with our sled. We 
seated ourselves nicely and started down, 
and were going finely, and at full speed, 
when, Oh, my! The sled had struck a 
stone and stopped stock still. But we did 
not stop. No, indeed! We flew threugh the 
air like a rubber bail, and finally landed 
at the foot of the hill. Now, what a sight! 
There was an-oyster supper at one of the 
neighbors that evening. My cousin came, 
and of course I must go, but everyone 
would say, “Oh! What is wrong with your 
face ?’’—[Meg. 


A Victory—I was working once with 
about six or eight others building a dam fer 
a dredge compary and the boss went and 
got a case of beer. I was the only one that 
was not in the habit of drinking. They 
coaxed and made fun of me a good deal, 





but I have been glad ever since that I 
didn’t take any, although I felt kind of 
ashamed not to. How many of the boys 


can husk 75 bushels of corn in a day out 
of the shock and tie up the fodder and 
set it up? I have done it. I husked 22 100- 
hill shocks in 3% hours a few days ago.— 
{Indiana Cornhusker. 





Bees—If any of the young folks think of 
investing in bees next spring they will do 
well to improve these long winter even- 
ings by reading and studying all the books 
and papers on the subject they can lay 
their hands on. There are many good 
books on bee keeping published. Lang- 
stroth on the Honey Bee, written by Rev 
L. L. Langstroth, the father of American 
bee keeping, and revised by Messrs Charles 
Dadant & Son is generally acknowledged to 
be a classic on bee culture. The Orange 
Judd company will send you a catalog giv- 


ing the prices of the different books. There 
are also a number of bee periodicals, of 
which their publishers will send you a 
sample copy for the asking. If you are 


handy with tools and have a shop to shel- 
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ter you from the winter winds, you can 
easily make your own hives on stormy 
days when it is impossible to work out of 
doors. Adopt some standard size hive and 
have all your hives alike, for there is neth- 
ing more disagreeable than to have differ- 
ent sized hives and frames in the same 
apiary. Try to get your hives, supers and 
fixtures ready during the winter while you 
have spare time so that next spring when 
your bees are swarming you will not have 
to stop work and put a hive together be- 
fore you can hive them, for they will gen- 
erally aceept a hive better if hived as seen 
as they have clustered. The cheapest way 
to make a start in bees is to buy black 
bees in box hives from farmers near you 
for from $2 to $4 per eelony (semetimes 
they can be bought fer less) and then 
transfer them to movable comb hives, kill 
their queens and give them Italian queens 
instead, and you will soon have as good 
colonies as if you bought them from a spe- 
cialist and paid $6 to $7 for them. You had 
better not buy more than two or three 
colonies to start with, then as yeu get ac- 
quainted with them and learn how te hah- 
die them you can try more. If the yeung 
folks would like to know how I tranhs- 
ferred my bees, perhaps I will tell in an- 
other letter if the Y F E will give per- 
a Schwarting, Jr, Seaford, 
iL1I,N Y. 





Evening Pastimes—Why do the boys 
permit the girls to monopolize so much 
of the space in the corner? They are get- 
ting bolder, though. Now let’s hear from 
each one on the subject of pastimes for 
winter evenings at home. I am very fond 
of music and reading but they become mo- 


notonous, so I bring out the games. We 
have parcheesi, crokinole, checkers and 
Dewey’s victory at Manila. The last 


named is just out, and is the most exciting 
game I ever saw. It is not intricate, but 
just difficult enough to make it the most 
interesting game out. It represents the 
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sinking of the Spanish fleet. The one 
sinking the most ships wins the game. From 
two to seven can play. I have but one 
brother and no sister, and father retires 
soon after supper, so mother always takes 
part in all the games, and is a sure winner 
in most of them, though brotner is general- 
ly ahead in the Dewey game. We all get 
excited and the shots fall thick and furi- 
ous. I saw it advertised and of course had 
to have one. I never fail to read every ad- 
vertisement in all the papers and maga- 
zines we take.—[Minnie Geranium. 





Skees—Did any of you Tablers ever walk 
or slide on skees? I have, but the first 
time I tried it I nearly broke my neck, but 
after I got the hang of them I got along 
a& right and shall try it again this year. 
I enjoy skating, rowing, fishing, coasting, 
dancing, and, in fact, am a perfect tomboy. 





Dandy and Fidget, I am a Patron, and 
have been for two years.—[Ellene. 
See?—Ha! ha! you southern Tablers 


needn’t talk about Dakota being ‘the bliz- 
zard country” any more, at least, not un- 
til you get the snow shoveled away from 
your own stable doors. Don’t you wish 
you lived in Dakota where we are having 
fine weather (not one blizzard this year) 
and only enough snow for good sleighing? 
Merry Girl, without girls (if it were not for 
making you proud) I might say, “life 
wouldn’t be worth living.””’ Sweet Bunch 
of Daisies, don’t you think the Tablers 
(yourself included) ought to stop telling 
Chatterbox she is “just fine?’”” When I 
said no one but lawyers should become 
president of the United States, I meant that 
no one but a person who had some know- 
ledge of law—that is, a person who ought 
to know what laws are the ‘‘most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good.” 
See?—[North Dakota: Volunteer. 





Oatmeal Wafers (for American Girl)— 
One-half cup sugar, two-thirds of a cup of 
shortening, melted, half a teaspoon of gin- 
ger, one-fourth of a teaspoon of soda, a 
pinch of salt, a teacup of boiling water, 
three cups of oatmeal and two of flour. Use 
enough flour on the board so they do not 
stick. toll about as thin as possible, cut 
in squares, and bake in ungreased pans in 
a moderate oven until a light brown.—[A. 
R. M. 





Sound Advice—lIt is enough to know that 
the first “tip,” although it may be given 
by a friend in an innocent manner, is the 
one that brings the calamity to thousands 
of our most promising youths. Every boy 
should count the cost of his first step be- 
fore indulging. It breaks his resolution. 
It destroys his self-esteem, a great safe- 
guard. It makes him feel that his friends 
look on him with distrust and that he is 
cut off from the good and doomed with the 
bad. Yet every indulger says he can stop 
at his own pleasure. Can he light a maga- 
zine in an oil tank to enjoy the flame and 
stop at his pleasure?—[South Carolina Boy. 





Courageous Hope—I am one of those de- 
testable bicycle girls and enjoy riding very 
much. My father said no girls of his 
should ever get on one of those two-wheel 
concerns, but finally he said I might as 
well break my neck on a wheel as any 
other way. I like to read, but as we have 
no library in our neighborhood, I do not 
have a very great variety of reading. I 
like Longfellow’s writings the best of any 
of our American poets. I don’t like Shakes- 
peare’s writings very well; perhaps the rea- 
son is because’“they are too deep for me. 
I drive a horse and have done my own 
harnessing ever since I was tall enough to 
reach. There is one thing I can’t do, and 
that is milk, although I have tried several 
times.—[Hope. 





Very Much Indeed—I want to tell Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies about my toboggan slide. 
A creek runs through my father’s farm 
and its banks are covered with trees, un- 
derbrush, etc, which screen it from curious 


eyes. There is a steep bank of clay ex- 
tending down into the water from the 
bank. It is about 20 ft long and slopes 


gradually into the water. I throw water up 
this bank of clay until it becomes very 
wet and slippery. Then I don a pair of my 
brother’s bib overalls, go to the top of the 
bank, cross my legs under me in the shape 
of the letter X, put my hands on my knees 
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after having pushed myself along so I can 
slide along without pushing, and away I 
go. I strike the water head first some- 
times, and under I go. I tell you what, girls, 
it’s fun. How would you like to come to 
see me, Mr Editor?—[{After the Bawl. “ 





Here’s Olive—South Carolina Boy, will 
you please tell your experience getting din- 
ner, aS soon as possible? “I should like to 
hear it and I am very sure seme of the rest 
would. Will Ed Warren please send his 
picture? The boys are so shy I am 
ashamed of them—you know I don’t like 
bashful people. Why won’t the Missing 
Link send her picture? It is very comical 
to hear the Latin class recite. The declen- 
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sions are especially comical. Fidget lives 
a short distance from me—less than 10 
miles, I think. She must be a hustler, This 
fall I learned to play that card game where 
you play by yourself—I don’t know what 
you call it. That is the best kind of cards, 
for there is none but yourself to get mad 
at. Where two or more play one is sure to 
get mad at one thing or another and then 
the fun is ended. How many of the Tablers 
ever went to c corn husking or on a straw 
ride? I never took part in either, but I 
know they must be lots of fun. Now, 
South Carolina Boy, don’t forget to tell us 
how you got dinner.—[Olive. 





Discussion—I had to laugh when I read 
Miss Chatterbox’s letter. Indeed she did 
have a serious time. If I were in her place, 
I would lock Miss Baby up. Have any of 
the Tablers seen Niagara Falls? I have 
and they are grand. In answer to North 
West Missouri Farmer Girl, I think the 
first martyr of the Spanish-American war 
was by name Ensign Worth Bagley. 
[Empire. 

Only a Primrose, I should like to see your 
collection of Indian relics. I have over 50 
arrow heads, besides a skinning stone and 
part of a hatchet head. Will Edison 
O’Tesla excuse my curiosity and explain 
the difference between an alternate cur- 
rent and a regular current? Wilde Ferne, 
your way of selling pie must be very in- 
teresting. Especially if it were mince pie 
and they were pretty girls. How many of 
the Tablers play the banjo?—[Rube Hay- 
seed. 

Isn’t the Chatterbox jolly, though? I just 


enjoy her stories, especially that - baby 
story.. Why don’t the boys send their 
pictures? I am 18 years old and would 


like correspondents of my own age or old- 
er.—[Daisy Williams, Box 238, Lodi, Wis. 

I think Tanglefoot must be a horrid boy. 
It wouldn’t be the best thing for him to 
put one of those worms on me. I'd pull 
his hair. That’s the way I serve such boys. 
[Haughty. 

I wonder how the boys like the pros- 
pect of being stood on their heads when 
the Editor makes his calls?—[Madge Moon. 

Mamma has a hired girl. Her name is 
Lucy. We like her very much. Our teach- 
er’s name is Julia Doyle. We like her very 
much. We have ten scholars.—[Florence 
E. Baton. 

I can skate very well. I have a new pair 
of ladies’ skates. We have a pond. I have 
a pet pig. He is as fat as butter and very 
naughty, too. I make a star on the ice 
sometimes. I have good times at school. 
[Aggie Millican. 

How about the suggestion of Little Cor- 
poral? He asks why we can’t have a story 
written in chapters, each by a different 
Tabler, just like the older folks in the other 
Table. I think it would be a good plan, and 
if the Y F E consents, after he has heard, 
or rather read the decision of the Tablers, 
let him assign the parts. A debate would 
be a good thing, too. How would this do 

“for a question: Resolved, that the world 
has been growing wiser and better ever 





since its creation up to the present day. 
This question was the cause of quite a live- 
ly discussion in the school which I attend. [ 
think the Y F E is about right on the sub- 
ject of playing cards, billiards and pool. 
{An Odd One. 

If cards are wrong for young people, then 
they are for old people, for do not they set 
the example? I know business men “who 
are too tired at night to study or read,” 
who go to some store, office or their club, 
and play poker until morning. Of course it 
isn’t wrong (?) for them. Cards, as a game 
for amusement, are all right; thus far and 
no farther.—[Mary. 

My grandfather is an old subscriber to 
The Agriculturist, and has papers published 
in 1857 and following years. Ed Warren, I 
don’t think you speak very respectfully of 
your father. Is that the way you are 
taught to speak at Cornell?—[Bonnie Rosa- 
belle. 

Aunt Violet (of the other Table), I for 
one will cordially welcome you at our 
Table, for I think we need a few older ad- 
visers, do not you? I am a farmer and ex- 
soldier’s daughter.—[Azuba Myrick, Troy, 
Waldo Co, Me. 

Chatterbox, you are just the age at when 
both boys and girls think they “know it 
all”. When you are 10 years older you 
will be surprised to learn how little you 
knew. The best photograph I have now 
is in a bathing suit, and that might shock 
the modesty of some of those who have: 
— been to the seashore.—[Miss Lau- 
retta. 





Side Saddle—When I read our Bditor’s 
description of the waste basket I was 
greatly amused. That monster ate up my 
last contribution, nevertheless, I think the 
monster a very useful one. Mr Editor, we 
Tablers will rise up and call you blessed 
if you continue to feed it verse (I mean 
such verse as we youthful Tablers would 
be apt to contribute). The Flickertail 
state is North Dakota, but why is it called 
that? I consider it silly to nickname the 
states, because the nicknames are usually 
so inappropriate. Think of such names as 
Sucker and Puke! I should like to hear 
from the girls who ride their brothers’ 
wheels. I ride my brother’s and have all 
summer. I ride sitting on sideways and 
pedal with one foot. Try it, girls, and 
please report your success.—[Prairie Girl. 





Oh My!—I will write a little about some- 


thing which happened a few evenings ago 
at a dance party at a farmhouse near my 
home. The boys and young ladies were 
there (eight of them), and commenced 
dancing a little, but what should* happen 
but a big skunk came right into the room 
and wanted to dance with the rest of the 
crowd! Oh, my, didn’t the young ladies 
and boys run when a nice perfume went 
all over the room! Well, the skunk was 
there, but what became of the boys and 
girls I do not know; they all ran their own 
ways and no more was heard of them since. 
That ended the dance.—[Wisconsin Farmer 
Boy. 





A Proud Brother—I bear the proud dis- 
tinction of being Tulip’s brother. I found 
out the name by which she was known to 
the Table, by finding a copy of her letter, 
which had blown out of her window. She 
wrote of her brother’s kindness, but never 
mentioned what a darling sister she, her- 
self, was. Any boy could well be proud of 
calling her his sister. Her ready sym- 
pathy and love for her big brothers is sure- 
ly enough to make her endeared to us 
three. Perhaps the Tablers may some day 
behold her photo in the paper, because you 
see, one day I took my kodak under my 
arm, when in passing my sister’s room I 
noticed the door was slightly ajar, I peeped 
in and there stood my sister arrayed in a 
rich, old-fashioned costume of mother’s. 
Boys, she looked perfection. I can tell you 
I was not long in bringing my kodak in 
readiness. I just finished the picture to- 
day, and it resembles the original exactly. 
She knows nothing whatever of it, as yet. 
What do the Tablers say to forming a 
circle of farmers’ sons and daughters? I 
think we could get as large a circle, if not 
larger, than the high school students’ cir- 
cle. I think we could just have a jolly, 
good time, corresponding. May I put in 
my plea for more photos? I will close. 
signing myself—[Tulip’s Brother. 








A Homemade Dynamo. 
ELEC TRICITY. 


[Concluded.] 





Fig 7 is brush holder yoke and fits on end 
of long bearing. It is held in place by screw 
at B. The holes in ends of yoke hold Fig 9 
at A, which is hard rubber, and covers 9 
preserve insulations between the two split 
brass rods, C, which clamp the brush, 10, 
by means of the screw D at end of rod. 
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The commutator, 8, is composed of hard 
wood encircled by a piece of brass tube cut 
at diametrically opposite points by a space 
one sixty-fourth of an inch. The wires are 
connected by screws entering the edge of 
the commutator. 

When first starting, connect a cell of bat- 
tery in outside circuit. The machine should 
be mounted on a block of hard wood with 
screws extending into magnet poles. The 
connections of wires should be made with 
four binding posts in base. 





Girlishness. 





I can scarcely wait from one week to an- 
other to see what the young people say. I 
do all of my own dressmaking and trim- 
med my own hat this winter. I like to do 
all kinds of fancy work. How many of the 
Tablers can say that?—[Meg. 

I read Emerson and Bacon, in fact, most 
books which my school acquaintances used 
to term “dry.” My books are my only 
friends. I have read lots of them. If I 
get strong enough I shall enter a college 
some day. Can a musical Tabler tell me 
the names of some _ difficult classical 
works? Like South Mountain Lass, I try 
to drown the darkness of my life in music. 
Correspondence plays a great factor in 
my life, therefore, South Mountain Lass, 
Little Maryland Girl, Green Mountain 
Lass, will you have me? I hope so. Other 
letters would also be very welcome.— 
[Agatha, Box 10, Cedarburg, Wis. 

The snow is drifted about eight feet out 
by the corner of papa’s shop, and it is so 
I can’t go out of doors, but I don’t care 
much.—[Nina M. Clough. 

Tablers, aren’t you sorry we’ve crowded 
the younger members of the Table out in 
Some such fashion as the whites have the 
Indians? I am. of an undecided opinion 
Whether Stenographer No 1’s name is 
Star or Bump.—[Sunshine. 

I have a horse. I drive to school and he 
comes home alone without a driver. We 
have a mill on the farm and I sometimes 
blow the whistle. Papa lets me use his 
typewriter.—[Blue-Eyed Florence, Penn- 
Sylvania. 

I am a lonely farmer’s daughter, am the 
only girl around here. Talk about dancing! 


I love to dance, but I very seldom get the 
opportunity; dances are scarce around here. 
I think there is no harm in dancing.—[Anna 
of Wisconsin. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


“Poor Relations’-—I hate beggars, but 
I love to help folks who are really trying 
to help themselves. The other day a party 
begged of me, basing her claim on being 
my wife’s grandfather’s stepdaughter! 
That was “2 mutch.”—[Byx. 


Those Two Buttons—It is the prevalent 


masculine idea that women are the only 
followers of the oftentimes absurd demands 
of fashion. and that they are the only ones 
te whom “the latest’ appeals. Tell me, 
ye who will, if. in all the category of 
foolish adornments worn by womankind, 
anything more utterly useless ever existed 
than the two buttons to be found on the 
tails of every man’s coat. Somewhere, I 
couldn’t for my life give my authority, I 
have seen that at some time during the 
evolution of the coat these buttons ex- 
tended in rows to the end of the coat, and 
gradually became less until only two re- 
main, yet woe to the tailor who dares omit 
those two!—[Juanita. 


Feeding the Chickadees—On a pear tree 


in front of the window we hang fat, fresh 
pork and beef for the chickadees. For 
three years a pair of woodpeckers have 
come for their meals. Not once have we 
seen them come down the tree head first. 
Sometimes they will fly on the snow and 
doorstep. Five blue jays at once are in- 
teresting. Sparrows come frequently. Two 
or three days,a watch was made for phoe- 
bes. It proved a snowbird had learned 
that song. A rare treat of a flock of snow 
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buntings made us a visit. A woodpecker, 
size of blue jay, brown and yellow, black 
feathers around its neck, scarlet topknot, 
we fail to place. Readers, please name him 
for us. Crows are always neighborly. Our 
neighbor has a pair of white doves. One 
day about noon the man saw a hawk come 
and carry one off. They told him it was 
no use to fellow, but off he ran through 
the woods into a meadew, frightening the 
hawk, which had alighted. The dove was 
caught, somewhat torn. It got well and 
flies as well as ever.—[Eliza Bradish. 





Bachelorhood—How sharp Grannie is in 
noticing that I did not bring one of ‘‘those 
old country oxen home with him.’ I won- 
der what Grannie will think when I tell 
her that I have been working for one of 
those “old country oxen” for nearly 15 
years. Just stop here, Grannie, and think 
that over and see what it means. Should 
you fail to comprehend I will make it 
clearer to ‘you in the future. You also 
want to know “whether that picture was 
taken 20 years ago or not.” Such thirsting 
after knowledge is quite commendable and 
I hasten to gratify it by remarking that I 
remember sitting for the picture (that was 
published in these columns) on the 6th day 
of September, 1898, and if my face is young- 
er than my pen it maybe because I am, as 
my nom de plume indicates, a bachelor. 
Some of those arounu the Table seem im- 
bued with the impression that I am fishing 
for some one to change that condition. 
Why, bless their hearts, I am perfectly sat- 
isfied with my condition. I have a better 
home here than I ever could make for my- 
self. I do not need to lie awake nights 
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wondering whether I will be able to pay 
the hired man after taxes and grain bills 
are settled. No, I want to feel that I can 
pack up my “duds” and take a trip through 
the holy land or anywhere else whenever I 
want to. I do not believe that all the hap- 
piness in this world can only be found in 
the married state. One needs only to 
glance around and study those already 
married to find out the truth of this. Down 
in little “Rhody” there are no less than 360 
mismated couples trying to be happy once 
more as their applications for divorce in 
the Providence courts testify. The great 
trouble is that the young people do not 
get better acquainted in the first place. 
If the cast iron rules of etiquette demand 
that a fellow can only see his girl when 
she is sitting in the parlor dressed in her 
best, he is apt to get a mighty shock when 
he sees that same girl in a calico dress 
after he has taken her for better or worse. 
I could say more on this subject, but I for- 
bear lest Sawyer accuse me of looking for 
a washerwoman, and by the way, a wash- 
erwoman can always find plenty to do, 
while the girl whose education has lacked 
the bread and butter part and is full of 
frills has to live on her parents. And so l 
remind Gytia of Darwin and his theory. 
Well, well! When I read that I looked be- 
hind me to make sure that there was no 
caudal appendage sticking out there. Any- 
how, if Darwin's theory is true, then Gytia 
is descended from the same stock.—[{Bach- 
elor of Cordaville. 

Two Masters—Well, New York School 
Ma’am, here is a hand that never held a 
billiard cue, nor shuffled a deck of cards, 
and never but once lifted the intoxicating 
cup to its owner’s lips, which you are wel- 
come to grasp, and that right heartily. It, 
too, has held the pedagogic reins but re- 
leased them because it was better adapt- 
ed to farming than teaching, and there is 
even now an overproduction of teachers 
trying to serve two masters. I could not 
conscientiously do so and chose farming. 
The question upon which we should base 
our decisions is not, which is the more 
remunerative or enticing, but for which are 
we the better adapted. Much of the ill- 
success in life comes from men forcing 
themselves into occupations for which 
they are not by nature or education fitted. 
{Ohio Farmer. 





Very Near Proposing—Tablers, have you 
room for another old bachelor? B of C is 
faring so well, I thought perhaps there was 
room for another one. I have a good farm 
and stock and everything but a wife. What 
think you, Maid of Greenfield, am I too old 
(38) to get married? Have been waiting 
for the right one, but she cometh not. 
There are four virtues I want my wife to 
have, and I don’t think that is too much, 
do you? If this was a matrimonial paper, 
I would ask if there was not some good 
woman that wanted a home. Well, well, I 
always thought I was too bashful, and 
row I have come very near proposing. 
Well, I never.—[Old Bach In-a-Hurry. 





Another Story—I have to offer an apol- 
ogy to those who so kindly interested them- 
selves in my welfare and assure them I 
appreciated their interest and advice. I do 
not wish Amelia C. Clay nor any one else 
to think that my failure to have hired help 
is due to my husband’s refusal. When the 
burden of my work first fell upon my shoul- 
ders, owing to the death of one of the fam- 
ily, he was the first to say I must have 
help. But good help is scarce, and with a 
family of children to bring up every cent 
is needed, and, while health and strength 
permit I am satisfied to do my share. If 
Amelia Clay could have seen the help(?) I 
had until my baby was three weeks old she 
would agree with me that no help at all 
was better. To change the subject, I wish 
Bachelor of Cordaville could pass a week 
here and see the routine of work which I 
must accomplish between Monday morning 
and Saturday night. I think he would then 
understand why one woman at least brings 
her baby up on a bottle. If a baby reared 
in the natural way inherits its mother’s 
virtues and character, why doesn’t it also 
Shire the sufferings and miseries of these 
overworked. nerve-tired and body-tired 
mothers? When my last baby came, before 
my oldest was yet three years old, my phy- 
sician, lnowing my circumstances, said, 
“You will have enough to do without hav- 
es baby dragging upon you.” Hence the 
ottle. 


Of course I know well that many 
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mothers shirk this duty of maternity simply 
because of their love for society and free- 
dom to enjoy their lives in their hitherto 
untrammeled way. But, as Rudyard Kip- 
ling says, *“‘That is another story.’’—[Bee. 





THE TRUE FRIEND. 


We have a kind and tender friend, 
More kind than man can know, 
Whose heart rejoices in our joy, 
And shares our every woe. 
And though he dweils beyond the skies, 
His spirit lingers near, 
And when we ask his aid in prayer, 
He lends a willing ear. 
—[THISTLE. 





Mothers’ Letter Circle—I was amazed to 
hear Farmer’s Wife state in a recent paper 
that she not only did her work alone with 
three small children, but also lent a help- 
ing hand out of doors in busy seasons. 
Where does she find the strength? and 
where does she find the time? I am a slight 
woman, weighing less than a hundred 
pounds, and my strength hardly suffices for 
my housework. And with three stalwart 
men out of doors, I think in the busy sea- 
son I need help as much as they. I inclose 
10 cents to start a circle for the busy moth- 
ers like myself that we may exchange 
ideas of recreation or change from the mo- 
notony of housework.—[Mrs F. C. 

{We shall be pleased to form a moth- 
ers’ letter circle as above suggested, pro- 
vided enough names are sent in.—[{Host. 





Muffins, 348—When I read L. S. H.’s 
letter, it made me want to say that last 
year I kept a record of what my mother 
and I baked from April 1, 1897, until April 
1, 1898. It is as follows: Loaves of bread 
709, pies 208, puddings 62, loaf cakes 27, 
cookies 135 doz, muffins 348, biscuits 22% 
doz. There are five adults in our family, 
three men and two women.—[Mary. 





Baby’s Name—After five years of mar- 
ried life, a sweet little blue-eyed baby girl 
has come to share our love and increase 
our happiness. The dear little babe is ly- 
ing upon the bed while I am writing, ex- 
ercising to the best of her ability. I can 
imagine how pleased her papa will be 
when she can toddle to meet him with her 
little baby talk, She is now more than three 
months old and we can’t decide what we 
want to name her. Will some of the Tablers 
please suggest some names? We would 
like something new, rather short and easy 
to pronounce.—[Vera. 





Book Farmers—I would like to ask the 
Tablers their opinion of this question: Why 
is it that so many ‘“‘book farmers” do not 
succeed better in farming? I know several 
in this neighborhood who have tried it, 
and have either failed or soon will if there 
is not a change for the better. I know of 
one young man in particular, who after 
graduating at one of our leading colleges, 
bought a farm and after stocking it had 
money left. Now his farm is mortgaged 
and he is in debt. He is of good sober 
habits, intelligent and hard working, whose 
personal wants are very few. Now why 
doesn’t he succeed? Please do not think 
I am “down on” college education, for I 
am not, by any means.—[Mary Maryland. 





Cow-like Qualities—Beeswax, excuse me, 
Bildax,—all this talk of woman’s_ sphere 
maketh me to be very weary. Woman 
has (always has had) more adaptability 
than man, and when necessity or inclina- 
tion drives or leads her to seek employ- 
ment outside of the home, then some one 
like Beeswax—Bildax (queer, how I mix 
those names) complains, and harks back 
to St Paul. Poor, old St Paul, how much 
that was never intended to be placed 
there is put upon his shoulders! B of C, 
there are other than the cow-like qualities 
that go to make a good mother. I like you, 
Chatterbox. Just keep your head level and 
your heart full of kindness, ready to help 
those who really go wrong, and you’ll do. 
Y F E, I fear the billiard room of the col- 
lege gym and private house are like the 
high class saloon, only stepping stones to 
worse places. Rita, with you, I think the 
world does not know of all the reformed 
husbands. I would not advise any girl to 
take this step, but, if she will do it, and 
having a heavenly pity, love akin to that 
of the divine, patience and endurance be- 


















yond that of most, then God be with her 
to help her bear the trials, which will 
sweeten and strengthen her own character 
if they do not reform that of her husband. 
{Quien Sabe. 





Too Young—Southerner says she is 18 
years old and engaged, that her mother 
thought her too young, but she won her 
over. Poor mother and foolish girl! It is 
no use, girls will not take advice. It is be- 
coming worse and worse. There are but 
very few happy and mated marriages. The 
greatest cause, so it seems to me, is getting 
married too young. If I had my say, I 
would make a law that no girl should 
marry until over 21 years, boys (they are 
boys until they marry) 25 years. I think 
all boys should marry at the age of 30. 
After that they know too much, and no 
woman can suit them. It is enough to 
make a cat laugh to hear B of C talk about 
feeding babies. He means all right, but 
he has some things yet to learn.—[A New- 
comer. 





Called Mother—oO yes, Van, I once had a 
mother and no man on earth ever had a 
better one. From the time that I could un- 
derstand anything until she died she made 
me kneel in prayer morning and _ evening, 
and I can still feel her warm hand on my 
head as she prayed alongside of me. It is 
nearly 30 years since she passed into her 
reward, and over a year ago I had the 
sorrowful pleasure of lying one July night 
on her grave. It was after sunset, and as 
I lay there watching the changing hues 
of the evening skies, the stars came out 
one by one, looking like the souls of loved 
ones gone before and who were looking 
backward after friends left behind. It was 
in vain that I stretched forth my hands in 
supplication. It was in vain I called my 
mother’s name. No sign was vouchsafed 
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Many heads and many hands combine to 
produce that marvel of scientific construc- 
tion and mechanical! skill—the 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Each one hes a ae time at agousate, asavice 

—a third of a cen 

itthetitleof e~ureies 
**World’s Standard’’ Timepiece. 


An Elgin Watch always has th rd “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. as 
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me from out of the starry dome. What is 
passing in the great beyond is a sealed book 
to all of us. I am so glad the Judge has 
come back.—[Bachelor of Cordaville. 





Setting the Example—I agree with Sow- 
er, let us have brief accounts of trips Ta- 
blers have made the past summer. How 
many have sent their dimes to start a cir- 




















cle? I send mine to-day and also my pho- 
tograph. Wish some of the other Tablers 
would send theirs so we could see how each 
one looks.—[Artist. 

I Want to say to Old Fashioned Girl that 
a girl friend and I were with the Bachelor 
of Cordaville when he sat for that picture 
which was in the issue of Oct 8, and the 
picture was taken the first week in Sep- 
tember, 1898, so your shot falls short of the 
mark. Whatever else the Bachelor may be, 
he does not sail under false colors. I also 
packed the photo for the mail with my own 
hands and this is written without his know- 
ledge.—[Primrose of Cordaville. 





All Men Do—Bachelor of Cordaville is 
not quite so stern as one would suppose 
from his letters. He would make a good 
husband for some girl, whoever the lucky 
one may be. Has anyone won the cooky 
Fred of Sightly Hill offered? If he is go- 
ing to bake it himself, I do not want it, as 
he would forget to put in sugar or some- 
thing. All men do.—f[Jet. 





Our Story--Part VII. 





exclaimed, “‘Gee whiz! Dis ’ere’s a cold one! 
I better be here dan in de cop’s paws. I 
mus’ git out o’ here ’fore I friz.” With the 
strength born of desperation and the inbred 
desire to live, which is heaven-implanted in 
every creature, he managed to pull himself 
into an old boat that was near him, and 
from that to solid earth. 

The thought flashed over him, as he stood 
in the wild storm, whether his checkered 
life were worth the struggle,—a criminal 
fleeing from justice; and the life that might 
have been his had he heeded the pleadings 
of doting parents and stayed with them on 
the farm. He thought then that country 
life was too slow. His frozen clothes and 
chilled body warned him to seek shelter, 
which he found in a nearby grog shop, and 
for a few pennies obtained a beverage that 
banished ghostly thoughts and made him 
feel at peace with himself. 

Thestorm was increasing furiously as Mor- 
£an’s train pulled out of the station. Prob- 
ably schedule time would not be made. A 
rumor passed around that they might not 
get through for the drifts. Harry passed 
the time in going over all that he had done 
to further his case. Too late he wished he 
had given the urchin over to the police till 
further notice, and put a watch upon Gran- 
ny Gunt. She needed watching. 

_He had telegraphed to Boston a descrip- 
tion of Bill Greene, and he congratulated 
himself that he had set the right one on 
his track. In reaching for his handkerchief 
his hand touched the pictured face to 
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which he had scarcely given a thought since 
he picked it up. Now he had leisure he 
would see how she looked. A smothered 
cry escaped him when he gazed upon the 
features of his dainty Margaret. 

Y#™ This is theseventh installment ofa 10- 
part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Aunt Violet, Yensie Carlton, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa. 
Part VI appeared in the issue ot Dec 24. 


We have a letter awaiting New York 
Schoolma’am’s address. J. W. L., a fine 
ripe tomato catsup recipe occurs in our issue 
of Oct 22. Vermont Reader, see answer to 
similar query in Dec 17 issue. Mrs B. wants 
a pattern for piece work to use up small 
pieces, not log cabin. 








Will some one give a recipe for fruit cake 
that is moist, not bitter with spices, and 
just rich enough to be good? I am very 
fond of fruit cake, but rarely find any that 
is just right. I would also like directions 
for making ladies’ hood, the outside to be 
fluffy, with glass beads, like the beaded 
fascinators bought at _ stores. — [Granite 
State Girl. ~ 





A. H., if you will look over the files of 
this paper, you will see that each season we 
give housekeepers the best ways of making 
jellies, preserves, etc, of each fruit that 
comes along. As for cans, etc, and. their 
prices, you should look in our advertising 
columns at the proper time. There are 
women’s exchanges in your state (Ohio) at 
Race and Longworth streets, Cincinnati, 
106 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, and 17 High 
street, Columbus. For the ‘domestic man- 
ufacturing of fruits’’ on a large scale, send 
40 cents to the Orange Judd company for 
Mrs Rorer’s Canning and Preserving. 








THE WEAPON OF SCIENCE. 

The man with a 
spear and shield may 
seem a terrible fellow 
to one who meets 
him empty handed or 
with only the same 
sort of an 
equipment with 
which to 

oppose 
him, 
but 
where 
does 
either 
of them 
f stand 
before a modern rifle? 

Any disease may be deadly enough 
when you have no adequate means 
at hand to confront it. Plenty of peo- 
ple die every day of curable diseases, 
simply because the stereotyped, routine, 
senseless methods and remedies usually 
employed are not half-way equal to the 
occasion. 

But when a truly scientific remedy like 
Dr. Pierce’s great ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery”? is brought to bear upon the 
complaints which it is designed to cure, 
it penetrates the tough hide-bound armor 
of obstinate disease with the same un- 
erring accuracy and power with which a 
modern rifle penetrates a savage shield. 


“*T had been ooo | and using patent medi- 
cine for about a year and a half, being unable to 
work most of the time,”’ says John L. ——_ 
enour, Esq., of Glensavage, Somerset Co., Pa. 
‘The doctor said I had heart disease and indi. 
estion. It began with a choking and oppressed 
eeling in the chest. I seemed to be raw from 
my throat clear down into my stomach. My 
——— was usually r, and I was as weak 
and nervous as though I had been starved out 
for months. My heart kept throbbing contin- 
ually and I was short of breath. 

‘Finally I wrote to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo 
N. Y., for advice and he informed me that I ha 
indigestion and torpid liver. I did not think 
that diagnosis was right, but I ordered six bot- 
tles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and began its use. After using three bottles [ 
— to improve slowly and soon went to work; 
and I have been working ever since.”’ 


For obstinate constipation Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are the most perfect 
medicine ever devised. They give 
prompt, comfortable, permanent relief. 
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The Index to Lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save you 
money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Sheli-work Mittens. 
WHITE RIBBON. 





Let the number of stitches be divisible 
by eight and have the rows of shells run 
all around the wrist. When the wrist has 
been knit two inches deep, cease the shells 
except the two or three rows up the back, 
knitting the front plain and beginning to 
widen for the thumb. The finer the silk 
or yarn—never use worsted—the more deli- 
cate the pattern, which reads: 

ist row—Seam one, knit one plain, throw 
thread over, knit one, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit one, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit one, thread over, knit 
one, making seven stitches and six eyelets, 
and marking the width of shell. Repeat all 
round the wrist. 

2a row—Seam one, k thirteen plain, re- 
peat. 

38d row—Seam one, slip one off without 
knitting and bind the next over it, k eleven 
plain, narrow the last two into one, repeat 
with succeeding shells. 

4th row—Seam, slip and bind, k nine, 
narrow. 

5th row—Seam, slip. and bind, k seven, 
narrow. 

6th row—Seam, slip and bind, k five, nar- 
row. 

This completes the first shell, six rows 
deep after the mitten is ‘“‘taken up.” Pro- 
ceed as before until mitten is as long as the 
hand. When the fingers have been nar- 
rowed off nearly to the tip of the mitten on 
the plain part, the shells may be narrowed 
by knitting the last two shells a row or 
two deeper—as narrow as five, three or one 
stitch between the seams before closing 
and sewing off tip of mitten. If the yarn 
or silk be uncommonly fine two seam 
stitches between the shells and between 
shells and plain part are even prettier than 
one, showing the pattern more plainly. 
This pattern can be varied with narrower 
shells, 





Coloring Sheepskins. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





For a bedroom, sitting room or parlor, a 
sheepskin rug is adapted, because owing 
to its home manufacture it can be made to 
correspond or harmonize with the other 
furnishings of the room. It is also inex- 
pensive and one of the most beautiful rugs 
made. 

Select a skin, or skins (if one is not large 
enough), on which the wool is long and as 
even as possible. Coarse wool is generally 
liked best. Take a tub of soft water, as 
hot as the hands will bear—care should be 
taken not to have the water too hot, as 
that will cause the wool to drop out—and 
make a strong scapsuds. Wash thorough- 
ly in this, and put it through another suds, 
care being taken to have them at a like 
temperature. When thoroughly washed, 
rinse well in clear water, also of the same 
degree of heat, washing all the suds out. 
Then wring out as dry as possible, and 
fasten on the side of some shed or outbuild- 
ing to dry. Fasten with nails, stretching 
the skin as much as possible. While it is 
drying comb out the wool occasionally with 
@ coarse comb. When thoroughly dry it is 
ready to color. 

Any good dye can be used. In preparing 
the dye follow the directions given with the 
powder, being sure, however, that when 
applied, the liquid is the same tempera- 
ture as were the suds and rinse water. Have 
the dye in some shallow pan to make the 
task of dipping in the wool an easy one. 
In doing this, care should be taken not to 
wet the skin more than is necessary. 

Before this is done it is well to prepare 
a place, if such an one is not handy, where 
the skin can be laid out flat. If there is no 
floor or walk where the dye will do no 
harm, lay a number of boards on the 


ground. When the wool is saturated with 
the dye, 


lay the skin out with the wool 
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side up, and with the hands rub and mix 
the coloring well into the wool, pouring on 
more dye as it is needed. When this is 
done, roll up tightly with the wool side in, 
and leave it for about 10 minutes. Then 
once more stretch it up to dry as before, 
still being careful to stretch it to its ut- 


most. It should be dried in the shade, not 
in the sun. 
When thoroughly dry, comb out once 


more, trim off the bare places on the skin 
around the edges, and your rug is done un- 
less it is to be lined. For this any desir- 
able material may be used. These rugs 
have a very rich appearance. 





Baby’s Silk Crochet Hood. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 





Materials: Two balls Florence knitting 
silk, No 300, bone hook No 3. The hood 
may be lined for greater warmth. 

Make a chain of four stitches, join, chain 
one stitch, put fifteen treble stitches in the 
circle made by the chain, join into the one 
stitch. 

2d row—Make two trebles in each treble 
all around. 


3d row—Widen every second stitch by 
putting two stitches into one. 

4th row—Widen every third stitch all 
around. 

5th row—Widen every fourth stitch all 
around. 

6th row—Widen every fifth stitch all 
around. 

ith row—Widen every sixth stitch all 
around. 

8th row—Widen every seventh stitch all 
around. 

9th row—Widen every eighth stitch all 


around. 

10th row—Break off the thread here and 
fasten it. Commence again fifteen stitches 
from where you left off. Crochet trebles in 
every treble without widening until with- 
in thirty stitches of where you began this 
row. 

lith row—Turn the work and put one 
treble into every treble without widening. 

12th and 12th rows—Like 1lith row. 

14th row—Turn the work and make five 
chain and fasten in every third treble with 
a long stitch all around the hood. This 
makes an open space to run in ribbon. 

Now crochet a scallop in each loop formed 
by the’ five chain. Run a ribbon in the 
spaces on front part of the hood, draw to 
fit baby’s head and let ends come down 
for ties, make a ribbon bow and sew on top 
of hood in front. If a larger hood is need- 
ed, repeat from 11th row until desired size 
is obtained, or add another space to run in 
a second row of ribbon. This hood is pretty 
made of cream-color linen thread. 

Ac 


Marshmallows—Dissolve % Ib white 


gum arabic in 1 pint water. Strain, add 
% Ib confectioner’s sugar and place over 
the fire, stirring constantly, until the syrup 
is the consistency of honey. Then add, 
gradually, the well-beaten whites of 4 eggs. 
Stir the mixture until it becomes rather 
thin and does not adhere to the fingers. 
Flavor with vanilla and pour into a tin 
lightly dusted with cornstarch, and when 
cool divide into squares.—[A. Cc. Ss. 


Pumpkin Pie—Every one makes pump- 
kin pie with cooked pumpkin, but very few 
seem to know that a fine pie can be made 
without first cooking the pumpkin. Pare 
and grate a fine, thoroughly ripe pumpkin, 
and to every pint of the grated pumpkin 
add a quart of milk, two cupfuls of sugar, 
three well beaten eggs and spices to suit 
the taste. Bake with one crust.—[E. G. 





Beet Salad—.One qt chopped beets (red),1 


qt cabbage, chopped fine, 1 tablespoon mus- 
tard, 1 cup vinegar. 





Always humor the whims and fancies of 
the sick, if not injurious to the health. 





We are travellers in time, not residents: 
foreigners, not natives. 











Give a Chouaht 


to the need and the 
quality as well. 
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Ts Ai Simple Food 
andiseasilya < perfectly 
digestible. Is made f 

the WHOLE WHEAT de- 

eeeeeanuded of the 
irritating husk 
particles,andis 
Rich in Gluten. 


If your grocer does not 
keep it, send us his 
name and your order— 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Made only by the 
> FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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your WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 a roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phils. 
WANTED keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 

throughout town ate ~ ry oF iteady employment; con» 
mission or salary R MONTH AND EX- 
NSES not to =h Pad ay per day ; money deposited 


in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 


Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 5S. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 


CURED 


[BY THE 
Kola Plant 
FREE. tive Gure for Asth- 


ma has been found in the 
Kola Plant, a_rare botanic 
product of West African 
origin. So great are the 
powers of this New Remedy 
that in the short time since 
its discovery it has come 
into almost universal use in 
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RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce a new discovery and 











The Kola Plant. 


the Hospitals of Europe and America for the cure ot 
every form of Asthma. The cures wrought by it are really 


marvelous. Among others the editor of the Farmer's 
Magazine, of W ashington, D. C., Mr. Alfred Lewis, testifies 
that after eight years’ continuous suffering, especially in 
Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured him. 
He was so bad that he could not lie down night or day, for 
fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering from the 
worst form of Asthma, Mrs. A. McDonald, of Victor, 
Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in two weeks, 
Rev. S. H. Eisenberg, Centre Hall, Pa.; Rev. John L. 
Moore, Alice. 8. C.; Mr, Frank C. Newall, ‘of the Market 
National Bank, Boston, "and many others give Similar tes- 
timony of their cure of Asthma, after five to twenty 
years’ suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. If you 
suffer from Asthma in any form,in order to prove the 
rs wer of this new botanic discovery, we will send you one 

arge Case by Mail, entirely free. All that we request in 
return is that when cured yourself you will tell your neigh- 
bors about it. It costs you absolutely nothing. Send your 
addressto The Kola Importing Company, No. 
11 Broadway, New York City. 
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LARKIN SOAP. 


ee 


AND PREMIUMS. -FACTORY To FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
want if mention this publication. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Yi 


22d. Nov. 19th. 2&th. 





A Hammock Awning. 


Make this this winter for use next sum- 
mer. The ends are of board, the top of 
cloth, a stout piece of frame forming the 
“ridge.” With the arrangement figured at 
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the ends the awning can be set in any posi- 
tion desired wherever the sun may be. It 
can be tilted, and also moved bodily to one 
side or the other. It is also ornamental if 
neatly made. 





Shell Mittens. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 





Cast on forty-eight stitches. 

ist row—Knit one, over, knit one, over, 
knit one, over, knit one, and so on all 
around, 

2d row—K nine plain, knitting the loops, 
p two, and so on around. 

3d row—N, k five plain, n, p two, and so 
on around. 

4th row—K seven plain, p two and so on 
around. 

5th row—N, k three plain, n, p two, and 
so on around. 

This completes one scallop. When the 
wrist is as long as required, knit the palm 
and thumb plain, continuing the shell work 
on the back. : 





Renewing Old Carpets—A rag or ingrain 
carpet on the dining room floor or in any 
other room that is used constantly, often 
becomes very badly soiled before it is worn 
out. When this is the case, it is necessary to 
wash it, and the following process. will 
prove an easy and satisfactory one. A 
washing machine and rubber wringer are 
almost indispensable. Take the carpet up, 
beat it thoroughly, and take the widths 
apart. Heat a boilerful of water until al- 
most boiling and dissolve enough Pearline 
in it to make a strong suds. Put one width 
in the washing machine, pour the water 
over it and wash it. Run it through the 
wringer, wash in another suds and hang it 
on a line to dry. Treat each width in the 
Same way and you will be pleased to see 
how clean and new it will look when the 
widths are sewed together and put down. 
[Mary. 





Buffalo Bugs—Moths and buffalo bugs 


usually begin their depredations at the edge 
of the carpet. Put a quart or more of gas- 
Oline in a tin bucket, and wet the edges of 
jthe carpet with it, using a clean paint 
brush. This will not soil the carpet or 
change the color, and the disagreeable smell 
will disappear in a few hours.—[E. J. C. 





To Sweep a Carpet—A carpet should be 
thoroughly swept as often as once a 
week, whether the room has been used or 
not. Tear some old newspapers into tiny 
bits, soak them in water, then roll them be- 
tween the hands until they form little balls, 
and scatter them thickly over the carpet, 
before sweeping. They will gather all the 


dust, leaving the carpet clean and fresh 
looking, and are better than tea leaves. 
[Mary. 


A Stitch in Time—The weekly mending 
is always so much of a bore that the happy 
thought of applying the old adage, ‘“‘a stitch 
in time,” to this dreaded task, has set me 
wondering why I have allowed myself to 
be troubled so long. Upon my dressing table 
I keep in a little tray a needle, thread and 
some darning cotton. Every night when I 
remove my stockings, I look them over—a 
glance suffices—and I find the little holes 
that begin to come vastly easier to mend 
than the yawning caverns that would other- 
wise be awaiting me on Tuesday. And so it 
is with other things. Sewing on a button or 
catching together a tiny rip here and there 
,takes scarcely a minute, but the sum total 
of these rips and buttons would make a 
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Some-how the brilliancy of the cut glass and 
®  bric-a-brac is dimmed after the washing. 
fault of the soap, most of which contains rosin and 


@ alkali. 
% suds. 


: Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., CincinnatL 


It’s the 


Ivory Soap contains neither; makes foamy 
Rinse thoroughly with clean water and the 
glass will sparkle with a new bDrilliancy. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 


good as the ‘Ivory’;”” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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large inroad upon one precious week-day 
morning, otherwise. Perhaps this scheme 
will not commend itself to mothers. Cer- 
tainly a half dozen pairs of stockings, big 
and little, could not be mended every morn- 
ing before breakfast, but it is admirable in 
the still economy of a bachelor girl’s do- 
main, and ought to be followed by many 
of the girls who believe in the old Reming- 
ton saying, “To save time is to lengthen 
life.’—[M, I. McNeal. 





Spots on the Carpet—When soot is 


Spilled upon the carpet, heat enough bran 


to cover it, spread it over the place to the 
depth of an inch or more, and set a hot iron 
or two on the bran. The heat draws the 
grease out, and the bran absorbs it. One 
application is usually sufficient, but if any 
grease remains, sweep the bran off and ap- 
ply a fresh coating. Ink stains can usually 
be removed if treated-as soon as the ink is 
spilled. Take a large, coarse sponge and 
take up all the ink it will absorb. Wash 
the sponge, pour sweet milk on the spot, 
and dry with the sponge as often as neces- 
sary to remove every trace of ink. ien 
wash the place with clean suds, rinse thor- 
oughly, and wipe as dry as possible. Every 
trace of ink will be gone when the carpet 
is dry. Blotting paper may be used to ab- 
sorb the ink if the sponge is not at hand, 
om pa? carpet washed with a soft cloth. 





Lemon Pie—Grate rind of lemon, squeeze 
juice, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 5 teaspoons 
water, 2 teaspoons flour. Bake with two 
crusts. 
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A Common Hero. 
PAUL PASTNOR. 





Heroes in humble Life, you say? There 
heroism breeds, 

Close to humanity’s great heart, in touch 
with human needs! 

No cloaking, no _ pretension there. [If 
wrong or trouble rise, 

Men know it by the clasping hands and by 
the honest eyes. 

I say that humble life’s the place for heroes 
in the rough;— 

There the occasion oft’nest lies, and there 
the human stuff. 

Expect your heroes in the ranks; look well 
at common men. 

Station makes no man great, but deeds. 
Exhalt the doer, then! 


This man, this hero I proclaim—low-borm, if 
you esteem 

Aught low since Bethlehem’s cradle and 
the magi’s prophet-dream— 

Toiled in an elevator shaft, from morn till 
night, each day, 

Hike climbing spider, up and down he spun 
his patient way. 

Faithful and kindly, all alert, with mind 
where mind should be, 

Firm on the task, however dull, type of true 
servant he. 

More honor in the counting-room, perhaps, 
as honor goes; 

For him, all confidence, all trust—worth 
less, or more? God knows! 


One dreadful day (no fault of his) the ele- 
vator fell— : 

An awful, seven-story drop, down, like a 
plunge to hell. 

Something had given way, he knew—no 
telling what nor where. 

Utterly vain was human help. What then? 
white-lipped despair? 

Nay! something yet to do, methinks, some 
final, faithful care— 

And, swinging round, he caught a child, 
and held her high in air. 

Just time for that, the thought, the deed— 
then darkness like a wall, 

And shooting anguish, and black floods that 
drowned and silenced all. 


Unhurt, unhurt, the blessed child, the 
world-beloved one, 

For whom men toil, and dare, and weep, 
all-wheres beneath the sun! 

But he? Death took him kindly, thus, with 
love his last desire, 

And his great heart already lit with the 
angelic fire. 

Yea, as he lifted up the child with arms 
of tender might, 

Methinks, the arms were under him of 
them who walk in white. 





The “Model Home” School. 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 





Eighteen years ago, a little book, with 
the odd title, Cooking and Castle Building, 
found its way from a Boston publishing 
house into thousands of American homes. 
Its author was Emma P. Ewing, a name 
known to-day to every good housekeeper 
in the country. In 1880 she had not been 
heard of. She was simply an earnest, prac- 
tical young housewife, whose greatest am- 
bition was to make home as happy and as 
comfortable as a woman’s brain and hands 
could make it. In odd moments she wrote 
long letters to a sister, who was traveling 
in Europe, about a pet scheme of hers. It 
was the building of a model home school, 
where a woman of vast experience and 
with real housewifely talent could take 
raw recruits and teach them the art of 
housekeeping: in every detaii. “Why don't 
you put your idea into a book?” queried 
her sister. 

Cooking and Castle Building grew chap- 
ter by chapter from this suggestion to a 
manuscript of goodly size. One day the 
author took it to Mr Osgood, the Boston 
publisher. She asked him to read it and 
tell her what to do with it. She told him 
something of its contents, that it was the 
story of a housekeeper, carrying a young 
woman through the perplexities of home 
duties. 

“Ts there anything about bread-making in 
it?” asked the old publisher. “One long 
chapter,” said Mrs Ewing. ‘“‘That may de- 
cide its fortunes. Yesterday I had occa- 
sion to seek information on bread-making. 
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I had a pile of books here as high as my 
table and when I went through them all I 
had not found what I wanted.” 

The book was publishedand it sold,edition 
after edition, until the publisher asked for 
more work. One book after another led to 
Mrs Ewing’s latest work, The Art of Cook- 
ery, which for plain, common-sense, practi- 
cal help and the teaching of economy, 
stands alone among the hundreds of Amer- 
ican cookbooks. 

It is interesting to look back on Mrs Ew- 
ing’s simple advent as an author, in view 
of the work she is about to take up Jan 1, 
1899, work which may be the pioneer of a 
great college system of American house- 
wifery. Her “castle building’ of 18 years 
ago is about to take tangible shape in a 
new school she will direct in connection 
with the well-known college at Marietta, O. 
This western college is co-educational, it is 
50 years old, conservative in its ideas, yet 
the first institute of learning in the country 
ready to try in practical fashion to solve 
the question, “How are our daughters to 
be taught housekeeping?” The ‘model 
home _ school of household economics,” 
which is to be affliated with the college, will 
be unique. It is to be a pleasant house 
near the college, capable of accommodating 
2 family of twelve. Its furnishings’ will 
be tasteful and comfortable, yet chosen 
with a view to economy. All the latest ap- 
pliances for making housework less toil- 
some and home more comfortable, will be 
put into the building. Practical and scien- 
tific instruction in every branch of house- 
work will be its object. It will teach the hy- 
giene of the home and the constituents of 
food as well as the chemistry of cooking 
and cleaning. All pure science will be 
taught by the professors at the college. The 
housework of the model home will be done 
by skilled workers, according to the meth- 
ods taught in the school. All work done by 
the students will be strictly instructive la- 
bor, and as soon as skill is acquired, study 
in that department will cease. Among oth- 
er branches in the course of study will be 
included the care and feeding of children, 
home emergencies and the diet and care 
of a sick room. Students will be able to 
enter the school and take a four years’ 
practical, scientific and classical course 
leading to a degree, or they may take a 
special course of two years and get the di- 
ploma of the school. For the housekeeper, 
simply intent on bettering the affairs of her 
own household, or for the young woman 
preparing to undertake the care of a home, 
there will be a special course in every de- 
partment, covering one month or two years. 
There will also be an arrangement made 
whereby young women, by undertaking cer- 
tain kinds of work, may be self-supporting. 

I 

Hair Culture—The stock recipe for hair 
renewal given by experts is a healthy scalp; 
and to insure this the general health must 
be considered. Cool, well ventilated dwelling 
rooms, cooler sleeping apartments, hours in 
the open air every day and sun shining di- 
rectly on the head are the best invigorators. 
Vaseline rubbed well into the scalp with the 
finger tips, taking care to part the hair and 
soil it as little as possible, can be used to 
advantage once or twice a week, while 
strong sage tea every day is said to induce 
growth and strengthen color. Tar soap for 
washing has its devotees, but in cold weath- 
er care must be taken to wring, wipe and 
dry the hair thoroughly in the sun before 
putting up. Wear it loose at night and 
avoid high coiffures, knotted in one style. 
Brush thoroughly once or twice a day—rub- 
bing the scalp with the fingers is even bet- 
ter—and wear light weight hats.—[White 
Ribbon. 


The Most Interesting Part of your pa- 
per lately is the young people’s page. They 
have taken hold with a will and their let- 
ters show some fine characters. I hope 
that the young lady from Illinois that 
signed herself Merry Lassie will write 
more; her letters are  nice.—[Vermont 
Farmer. 

I 

Money helps us amazingly to display our 

deficiencies. . 





If you want to look at the fool partner in 
any scheme of rascality, step over to the 
mirror.—[The Pilot. 





Let us be content to work, 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it is little. 

—[E. B. Browning. 





A LIVING WITNESS. 


Mrs. Hoffman Describes How She 
Wrote to Mrs. Pinkham for 
Advice, and Is Now Well 

Dear Mrs. PinknHam:—Before using 
your Vegetable Compound I was a 
great sufferer. I have been sick for 
months, was troubled with severe pain 
in both sides of abdomen, sore feeling 
in lower partof bow- 
els, also suffered 
with dizziness, 
headache, and 
could not sleep. 
I wrote youa 
letter describ- 
ing my case and 
asking your 
advice. You 

replied tell- 
FZ ing me just 
8: what todo. I 
* followed your direc- 
tions, and cannot praise your medicine 
enough for what it has done for me, 
Many thanks to you for your advice. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has cured me, and I will recom- 
mend it to my friends.—Mrs. FLoRENCE 
R. HorrMAn, 512 Roland St., Canton, O. 

The condition described by Mrs. Hoff- 
man will appeal to many women, yet 
lots of sick women struggle on with 
their daily tasks disregarding the 
urgent warnings until overtaken by 
actual collapse. 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experi- 
ence in treating female ills is unparal- 
leled, for years she worked side by side 
with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and for 
sometimes past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as @ hundred thousand ailing 
women during a single year. 
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satisfactory 
REATE 
STOVE BARGAIN you 
ever saw or'heard of, 
e freight agent 
= Price, 
at) the si 
{ sent with order, or $10.50 and freight charges. 
gs This stove is size 8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 
24x44; height, 2814. Made from best pig iron, 
large flues, cut tops, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 
heavy linings, with ve hea sectional fire-back, 
e bailed ash , slide hearth-plate and side oven. 
shelf, pouch feed, oven door kicker, heavy tin-lined 
oven door, handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, 
sides, etc. Extra large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir. 
pe Burner or and x we furnish an extra wood 
m a ect wi urner. 
OVE ISSUE AL BINDING GU ABANTED with every stove. 
Yourlocal dealer would ask at least $20,00 for such a stoves 
order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only about Risto for each 500 miles. 
Our New Free Stove Catalogue 
Stoves, ranges and heaters at $1.95 and up. 
800-POUND ACME QUEEN RESERVOIR COAL STOVE at 611.50, 
one dollar with order, isa wonder of value. Order 
ence be stock is sold. Address, SEARS, ROE 
Cheapest Supply House on Earth, Fulton, 
man Sts., CHICAGO, L. 
are thoroughly reliable. —Bditor. ) 








GéAenaer's IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything, trom homespun 
or tactory yarns.equa: to hand kn:t- 
ting. Cheap, Practical, Simple. 
lilustrated instruction teaches 
you allaboutit. Only machine 
made with RIBBING ATTACH- 
ENT. Ahead of all competitors. 








L Satisfaction guaranteed. Mon- 
7 for agents. Plain andribbedsamplesfree. Address, 
« E. CEARHART, CLEARFIELD, PA. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD, 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description ef the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found on the pages designated befere the titles 
in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








FARM AND GARDEN. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 
Agriculture, Manualof Eme rson and Flint. 
Agriculture, First Principles of. Voorhees, 
PE Ton ncscccqucesshesccsapcaddebsssierecese 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Robinson. 
——— Oorn and Brooms. : . 
Cabbages, On. Gregory. 





Oarrots, M: angold-Wurzels, “ete, ‘On. "Gregory... 
Caulifiewers. Brill ... a ae owes 
Celery for Profit. Gre iner, 5 ERTS 
Chemistry of the Farm. War ington. 

Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner. ooeeece 
@rops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence aS 
Drainage. Chamber. cpnhhn Gp et 00686 
Draining for Profit and He alth. “Waring... ose 
Draining Land. — S, BEGMES 2 cs0c0003 ea 
Farm Echoes. Sta ToT TTT 
Farm Gardening ond "Seed- Growing. Brill... . 
Farm Appliances.... Perrrrrrr 
eee Ree rere Ferre ee 
Farm Book, New " dinevionn. Allen, R. L. & 
Farm of Four Acres, Our...... 2.5 ccccccecsescecees 
Fertility of the Land, The. onion . ie 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory..... 

De CI ov. tn inst hdasths ss apene spss ariaees 
Forcing Book, The. Bailey, Prof. L, 





Forest Planting and Care of Timber venii: Jar- 


Sara aaa ase 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. 8. .........cccesee 
Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M....... 

se gia kelb Gibb aide #0 aaa Cloth $1 00; Paper, 
Gardening for Pleasure. New and Enlarged 

Edition. Henderson, Peter. ..............00. 
Gardening for Profit. New and Enlarged 

Edition. Henderson, Peter.................0+ 


Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. — 
Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson. 
Garden, Movey in the. Quinn.. rr 
Garden, Play and Profit in My. Roe, i 5 Ree 
Grasses and Forage Plants. ee: ee 
How Crops Fi eed. Johnson, Prof 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, 
How the Farm Pays. He nderson and Crozier.. 
How to Make the Garden Pay. 
Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. S............006- 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 
GE crinne Hbsc0 que eninck diseases teltinghentde skeet 
Insects and Insecticides. 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, t My 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
Stewart, Henry 
Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 
William 
Maple Suga 


Pedder 
Falconer, 





rand Sugar Bush. © ook. 
Manures, How to Make and Howto Use Them. 

Sempers, Frank W. Paper 
Manures, Method of Making. Bommer 


Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 
SOMO 6600 02cccrdsnccseccsrssonecsccocecesecocses 

Onion Culture, The New. Greiner 

Onions, How to Raise Them 

Onions, On Raising. Gregor) 

Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones 

Plant Breeding. Bailey, L. 








Plant Life on the Far rm. Masters 

Potato Culture, Sweet. FIG. ....0.6 00: cccccccce 

Potato Culture, A B C of. Terry. 

Potato Culture, The New. Carman. Cloth, 73; 
WOOT. énce aves s €rbevs 

Rhubarb Culture. T hompson, 5 ye eapeege 

Silk Culture. Paper. Blandford, C. E.......... 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles................. 

Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E.. oe 

Squashes, On. GTeGOry..........-.eeeeeee 

Boll of the Farm, TDC. ...0cvccsscccscccsscescsocccs 


Ware, Lewis S 
Myrick, " Herbert.. 


“page. Ki ilebre’ w, 


Sugar Beet Seed. 
Sugar. Third Cover Page. 
Tobacco C nl 
Tobacco Leaf Second cover 
J. B., and Myrie k, Herbert 
rr rt ee 
Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, DrA.... 
Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer, Henry A.... 





Vegetable Gardening. Green, Prof. 8. Bess me 
Weeds—-How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof.... 
WRGRE DGITeTe. . CURTIS, occa cc dod cccccccccccsctse 


Young Market Gardener, The. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 
Game Bird Shooting, American. 
Hunter & Trapper. Thrasher, H 


Se 
Murphy, J. M.. 


Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Practical 
Tess Om. PROBOO, Dy Bac s.c crcorcrvcccsccevis. 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. ............. 
BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 
American Fish Culture. Norris, T................. 
Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshall, SS 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A..... 


Carp Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley 
Joldfish and Its Culture, The. Mulertt, Hugo.. 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green.... 






Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D.................. 
Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 


ee en ES eae 
Salmon, Trout and Grayling, Fly Fishing for. 
pe ee er 
Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris......... . 


Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Beautifying Country Homes. Weidenmann..... 
Landseape Gardening, Handbook of Practical. 

Ee ree ere eee 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long.... 
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HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 








PAGE. PRICE. 
64 American Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, 
ee : pennnnsgeesee Ae 
63 Animal Castrz ation. L iaut: urd, ee ieeewe oe 
63 Animals, Chart of the Age of Domestic.  Lian- 
tard, A m > : 50 
63 Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders..... : 2 00 
64 Bridie Bits, The. Illustrated. Batte rsby.Col. J.C. 1 00 
51 8 8s of Horses and Cattle. McIntosh, Dr. D., 
actin Sakae Senha samaecns smashes Saneaeee 1 75 
63 Disenees of the Horse and How to Treat Tiiein. 
a rear 1 25 
62 Encye lopedia, The Illustrated Stock Doctor and 
OS A OO aerate 4 25 
61 Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Sam’iL ..... 1 00 
62 Horse. Armatage, Geo. a abs 1 00 
62 Horse, How to Judge. Bac h, eaten bak dene acd iock 1 00 
63 Horse Facts fer Owners. Ly D.. ° 5 00 
58 Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. Ww ~e Bae 
61 Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howde en, Pus to 
62 Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner..............++- 1 50 
62 Horse Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 3 00 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 
ee Rae 3 50 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field. American Ea. 
Stonehenge. 1 50 
52 Horse Book, American Reformed. &vo. Dadd,G.H. 2 50 
60 Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, 1 50 
64 Horse, Percheron. New and Govibed “edition. 
Be Ma Alb 40-006 005.59 0d hgakds0ndd is + senae anes oe 50 
61 Horse Doetor, Every ‘Man His Own: together 
with Blaine’ s Veterinary Art. Armatage, Geo. 
8vo. Half Morocco.. joe d Weed eansensansse 7 50 
62 Horse Shoer, Practical.. 1 00 
60 Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A.. at 1 00 
63 Horse, Training t e Trotting. Marvin.... 3 50 
63 Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 200 
64 Horse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew,E.... 2 00 
64 Horses, How to Handle Lees Educate Vicious. 
Ss Ut, Matakk abc SADE ES Re WER DIdoe Den eGet 50 
63 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. “Russell.: 4 00 
62 Horse Breeding. Sanders. ..........005 soccscvces 1 50 
63 Horse and Cattle, Winter Care of. Terry....... 35 
GS TO OB The vcs a cissntanscsrsccacesos 2 
61 Saddie Horse, The. vaya Guide to Riding 7, 
and Training.. PPLE RISE ae 
63 Stable Guide, American Gentleman’s. Mc- 
ON EPPA ee pre riere bee 1 00 
62 Trotting Horse in America, The. Woodruff...... 2 50 
52 Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law, 3 00 
DOGS, ETC. 
CP Ga i ractacascencbcevbchothovcedecesstived 1 00 
an. 2... 2 SS Re rrr 8 00 
58 Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, ‘Wim........ 50 
58 Dog Training. Hammond, err . 
58 ate ESS Principles of “Ashmont.” Percy, 
bn ceeebebhesodeesclsece obas bended be sessesedeéts 50 
58 Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, H.. 1 00 
57 Dogs of on Britain, America and Other Coun- 
tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 
SE TINS o's 0's 00. 0:04:0anscdneeeeanenss <abne 2 00 
57 Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 
| ON 6506010006 Rdnbdeekeabtoeracesend 2 00 
OF Te i os caine ckcscactsannassacanpes 1 00 
_ Serer ae 1 00 
57 St. Bernard. Daiziel............ 1 00 
CATTLE, SHEEP eo SWINE. 
51 A BCir Cheese Making, Monrad, a 50 
56 American Merino for Wool and Siutton, The. 
A I oon bs 5 6 60n555.0000%000600d050c0 1 50 
45 Butterand Butter Making. Hazard.............. 25 
45 Cattle. Armatage, George.... ........cscscencess 1 00 
46 Cattle, American. Revised Edition. Allen, L. F. 2 50 
ee PS Re, ae 2 00 
52 Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H... 2 50 
51 Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. Dadd, Prof. 
MEd st Adidakens bon bn edkemsheseeKiawesas. sdanan 1 50 
51 Cattle. Armatage, Geo. . ae 6 1 00 
51 Cattle Doctor, Every Man His Own. 8yo. Half 
morocco. Arymatage, Prof........ccescsecosese 7 50 
46 Cheese Making in Switzerland. Monrad, J. H... 50 
50 Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, C. L..... 2 00 
 & £  — SRSA RR rrr i ov 
51 Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B..... .......... 1 00 
52 Dairy Bacteriology, Outlines«f. Russell, H. L. 1 00 
49 Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry 2 00 
51 Dairy Calf, The. Hardin, L. —— 25 
52 Diseases of Swine. Mackintosh, dD. V 2 00 
48 Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W................ 200 
47 Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W. A..............05+ 2 00 
50 Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. C peheen: 
Wises ob 00 20a s her h bb Sex ‘ 2 00 
51 Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey Cow, Tke........ 1 00 
— Keyto Profitable Stock Raising. Fourth cover 
GT, TIC, PREMIER « ocascesscoscccoussd sens 25 
46 Milk and Its Products. Wing, Henr y eT eee 1 v0 
51 ame: Its Nature and Composition. Aikman, - 
M. idaho 25 
46 Paste ization and “Milk Preservation. Monrad, 
Ue sip netasnah ohaacimaasnstheans sian ae ekipkan se eave 50 
53 Pig, Harris On the. Harris. Jose ‘ph. : 1 0 
55 Shenherd’s Manual. Enls pronto edition. 
BNE pec iat« sus 1 50 
63 Stock Bree ding. Miles 1 50 
54 Swine Husbandry. C . Da 1 75 
52 Testing Milk and - Produc ts. Farrington 
eS Se A ee a err 1 00 


FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 
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75 
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57 
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67 
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68 
71 


Enlarged edition. 


American. 
Holden. 
New and revised edition. 


Bird Fancier, 
tirds, Book of. 
Pinaryabicds, 


Canary and Cage Birds. Holden................. 
Entomology, Elements of. Eberhart, “Noble, M., 
i Perr Te rr rr oer ee 
Entomology for Beginners. Pac kard, AS. 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. 12m0o.. 
Rabbit-Keeper, Practical.........cccescccseeseees ‘ 
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50 





FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


























PAGE. PRICE 
29 Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey......... 75 
33 Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Riien 2 00 
40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60, CE 00 
31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trow bridge pasenaeen 00 
29 Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. aheey: James... 40 
29 Cranberry Culture. White. - ‘00s 4006. ae 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, C larence b Rae heawe 25 
35 Dahlia, The. Peacock, Lawrence K............ os 30 
37 Dictionary of Gardening. Nicholsen. 4 vols.... 20 00 
87 Fioricuiture, Vick’s Home. Rexford ........... 1650 
34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
28 Florida Frults and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 1 25 
35 Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews........... 50 
29 Fruit Culturist. American, Thomas............. 2 50 
ae eB. BOA area aa eee 2 00 
28 Fruit Grower, Practical. Mayuard,. 50 
66 Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. ‘Cloth, 
$1.00 Paper, pnieneneeet ahmed be: bApks abe buadeens 50 
6 Garden Making. Bailey, L. H............ aed iets - 100 
24 Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8.. ‘ coccncee BOO 
29 Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton.. 15 
45 Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
Fiusmann, Prot. GOOTHS: .......cessccscdcece 
40 Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. 
32 Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L 
2 Greenbouse Management. Taft, Prof. 
40 Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. L, 
40 Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 75 
37 House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 
Hilihouse, Lizzie Page ....cccscccsssccccccccess -- 100 
67 Insects aimasoue to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 
9 New Horticulture, The. Stringfellow, H. A..... 100 
40 Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof. L. Cloth. 1 00 
27 Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, Andrew S...... 1 50 
28 Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton 1 50 
28 a — for Profit. New and revised edition. 
38 Plants, Handbook of. New enlarged edition. shes 
PUOROTOOM, DONOE. aos 620.040 ccceeisciencccsvcen BEM 
41 Plants, Propagation of. Puen, A. B....360.- coven 2D 
17 Plants, Your. Sheehan, James............ Liiamaes 40 
$1 Prine iples of Fruit-Growing. Bailey, L. H..... o 13 
29 Pruning Book, The. Bailey, L. H 1 50 
30 Quince Culture. Meech, MMSSTihSi > Seaba, aéenks 1 00 
35 Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, | ete. Ell- 
SOEs Mica cadase baadecansadtabikesecesea ooo 3) 
me Rh MR eee ‘ 1 00 
37 Rose Culture, Secrets of. Hatton, W. J........ 50 
26 Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. me | 
37 Spraying of Plants, The. Lodemen, E. G........ 1 00 
28 Strawberry Culturist. Illustrated. Fuller, A. 8S. 2 
36 Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. pesaee 75 
6 Water Garden, The. Tricker, William......... 200 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES, 
7l Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof A. J......... 125 
7l Bee Culture, APC. Beeb A, Bossaccsce cocsce 2 
71 Bee, Honey and Hive. Langstroth................ 1 25 
70 Bee-Keeping Explained. Mysteries of. cae 1 00 
70 Broilers for Profit. Boyer, Michael SS See 50 
68 Capons for Profit. Gre iner, 35 
70 Duck Culture. Rankin, Ja 25 
70 Eau Foe, An. Revised and. ‘cuiarged. Stoddard, 
nach sink A, cdukom aha Sect ire tandeaacle tical 0 
68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. Darrow. 4 
68 Poultry, Five Hundred Questions and Answers.. 25 
70 Poultry, American Standard or Perfection in. 1 00 
70 Poultry, Illustrated Book of. Wright, L. Col- 
ored Plates. rey eat eee, se0ss 
70 Poultry, Illustrated Book of. Wright, L. oe 
68 Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wright, “eee obene 
70 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L......... 
68 Profits in Poultry and Their Frofitabie Manage- 
ment.... corscee 2 
70 Pigeon Fancier, Pleasures of a. “Lucas, Bis chanchs 1 50 
TO: Berle Tete: . FORO, Bi Ms as cckcace oc écanexcccd 1 50 
70 Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild. .... 1 25 
69 Turkeys, Howto Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 1 00 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 
78 Architecture, American. Padsliser. reper. 1.00; 
Ons sks, + ka bw0 ey eer 200 
78 Architectural Designs ‘and “Details. “ Miscella- 
neous. Palliser. Paper, £1.00; Cloth 2 00 
78 Architecture. Common Sense School. Palliser. 
PO TRE Gans <n t0vbsnded.sb occas cecas oo. S@ 
77 Barn Plan and Outbuildings.. senceneecces BD 
81 Builder’s Guide. Hodgson... 2 00 
81 Carpenter’s Steel Gauare and Its Use. ‘hodgson:: 1 00 
2 CORED TOOEOD..¢ BEG 6+ + enencn'’s cho cnssenchbike 1 25 
79 Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser..... 400 
84 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete ........ - 100 
78 Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser....., 2 00 
78 Court flouses. Village, Town and City Halls, 
Jails, etc. Palliser. Paper, $2.00; paenerseer' - 300 
80 House Plans for Everybody. Reed.............. 1 50 
79 Homes for Home Builders. Fully illustrated... 1 50 
83 How to Build a Home. eee We Gives cane ccm 2 
84 Paint Book, Everybody’s. vipat icgmmats 6 did males 1 00 
84 Painter’s Encyclopedia, The. Gardner. 1 50 
81 Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson. co 2 
84 Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s C ompanion.... a 1 50 
81 Railing, New System of Hand. — sje eoocee 1 
81 Stair Building Made Easy. TT Er 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
85 Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
89 posse e ping , for Farmers. aren, Clark, 
SF err ee ecccee 25 
29 Canning Yad Prebetvink. Rorer cosece 40 
89 Co-operate, How to. Myrick, lerbert.......... 1 00 
87 End of the World. Eggieston.................0000 1 50 
87 Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston. 1 2 
88 Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Edition.  Eggles. 1 
ton. - iobesaauba f9 
89 Ice Crop, ie, WENGE So. os xasnadnacdeos bcecceces 1 00 
Mortgage Lifters, 4th cover BODDs o.0a0208b00008e4 ° 25 
87 Mystery of Metropolisville. Eggieston......... 150 
83 Secrets of Health. Piatt, &. W........ 0+ sscccccse 1 50 
ee fe Re eR a errs 30 
6 Traction Engine, The. Maddard, James H....... 1 00 
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Marquette 


Our beautifullv illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three bundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Afchitecture, 
will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking 
It will pay évery man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be phaser mrtg in other directions to enabie him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


ie 
PeICKCO, ILL 










































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is no plow on earth to-day that has done so much 
for the agriculture of the world as the 


Oliver Chilled Plow. 


Our object has ever been to supply the farmer with the best 
plow that could be produced in the largest and most come 
plete plow works in the world at a reasonable price. The 
hantasiie of thousands of Olivers now in use bear 
testimony to the success of our plan. See the things 
that are new in the Oliver line in our printed matter. 
From the nearest ‘‘Oliver Agent.” 


» The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
South Bend, Indiana, 






















Potash. 


| Lngeoeees of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 

otherwise failure will 
surely result. See that it is 
there. 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent /ree to 
all farmers applying for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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TAKE ANY PART OF THE 


) Improved United States Separator 


I | And consider 
i First, the Material ; Secondly, the Design 
1 Thirdly, the Workmanship; ; Fourthly, Its Thoreugh Works 


and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest lilustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Ne ple No.3 PRIZE” FEED MILL 


FEED CUTTER. 
: SEND US $1.00 
and we will send # 
Ion by freight, C. OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
ersination. You can All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. —~ 
Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by — 4 


amination. You can 
examine it at your 
ower,one to five horse,swee 
ad, steam or wind’ Will 























greatest value 
ever saw or hea 
pay the freight — 
the balance, 56.45 ! 
and freight charges. 
This is the Celebrated om Cutter 


for for cutting hay, straw or fodder; 






freight depot, and if 

found perfectly 

satisfactory and = 
not choke down the smallest 
power. Sold ata low price to - 
advertise the fact that we are the ——e manatee 









frame heavy so id seasoned hardwood, turers in the worldof labor savin: 

well finished, 114 inch genuine Enger silver steel Send for offer on this mill aan iar on ines 
made with improved adjustments to cut }4, 1, 1 a trated catalogue of “Hero” and “American” = 
inches, malleable hopper, extra heavy balance w eal, Mills, 26 sizes and styl Feed Cutters, P 

perfect adjustment, lightest running, largest capacity Corn Tread weep eae 
&nd most durable 185-pound cutter ever made. Write for Goodhue Galvanized Steel and Winod Wied Millets 
Free Acricultural Implement Catalogue. Addre ] power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers. 


* SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Cae 
2 (Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILIA. 














. Send 1 us 60c, And we will mail ; you ‘the Knife shown here—price 75e—and 
N ew ea S | a boys’ 15¢ Knife free. Every M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor 
® steel, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact size “f od 75c strong knife. 
To start you will send one for 48c.; r $2, oo 
Best 7-in. shears, 60c. Thiel keite ands nog) wt 
, Lady’s 2-bl., pearl, 35c. Gent’s fine 
&bl. Zl. Pruning, 75c.; budding, 35c.; 
rrafting, 25c. runing shears, 5c. 
— We pay all pues. S Hol- 
low ground razor, $1.25. 
Best razor strop ever 
fiade, 50c. Send for 80- 
page free list. 


AHER & GROSH CO., 
633 A St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
meen 
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4 using our ACRI VE TURAL DR 


Make an Early Season _uitiad i dle drained rience knows Shae 






( z in ewer Pipe: that. whi undrain rigks Fi Fire, S Brick, = and 
iN 

1 Sikes White for whe 

\ you want. ieee, Ronan N30 fhird Ave., Albany, N.Y. 








ALPHONSO AND DON CARLOS 


seem to be bad friends. We've heard there’sa 
dispute over line fences. That always makes 
rows. Fix the lime, we'll fix the femee. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











GRAIN CAINS 


The saving in grain, time and 
labor, the increase in the crop 
and its profits makes the 


CAHOON Broadcast 
SEED SOWER 


of incalculable value to the 
man who s0Ws one acre ora 
hundred. Sows from 4 to8 
acresan hourof Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Buckwheat, Rye, 
Hemp, Rice, Grass Seed, 
Saves its cost the first sea- 
son. Lasts alifetime. Known 





















4 wherever seed is grown for 
. over 30 years. Be sure and 
a <9 get the genuine. Circular free, 
Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H, 










Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock and 

fence stay ips the wire and 
hangs on. It’s *‘a fence sta: 
that will stay.” No twis 

~ ing, straining or breaking 

S of wires; no shaking loose or 

S@elipping. Makes the most 

eS rigid, Sevenpent, most dur- 

able fence that can be made 

out of wire. Any kind o wire may be 
used. It can be built with a hammer, 

as nailing — The cheapest 


OOD as easy 

OD wire fence mad 
WE WANT AGENTS. navenn™szsasuze 
tnd iarritory. Os etallenne ant teante oF —- 
SHANDLEE FENCE CO.. li S. Howard &t., Baltimore, Md. 




































Medal and 1 Highest ‘award at it World's Columbian Bzpositione 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


RES IN THE WORLD. Wearran dest 
— yey Mills, Machinery, aud Stand 4 fone 
Implements of Best Quality at lowest prices. Titus. Catalog. 


A. B, FARQUHAR CO,, Ltd.. YORK, PA: 











Netting. Also farm, yard, 


For Poultry, half cost of 
cemetery fences. Freight 
paid. Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga 
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The New “ Pianet Jr.”” CATALOGUE 
photographic views, showing these 
California orange-groves, in Jersey 7 
farms, in French vineyards. They ef 
where at work making money— 
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eae p CBAPTERS—T tee eorigage Lieeeat Work 


is a regular gallery of fine 
wonderful tools at work in 
truck-patches, on Manitoba 
show live farmers every- 
taken in the act. 


Are you making money? This Catalogue will show you how to make more. The pictures are intensely 
interesting—but the tools are still more so. The Catalogue is sent free if you write to 


Watch : : 
pad SiS ae Mase elemreneringts Bids S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E Philadelphia. 
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